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PREFACE 

TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 



During the last few years several large editions of 
tliis little book liavo lioen called fur, and much new 
matter was added to one or two of ttcm. A Sixtli 
Edition tcing now required^ 1 feel that tlie time has 
come to revise the work thoroughly- The art of 
cooking has, like other arts, been sedulously culti- 
vated, and has advanced, more perhaps in relation to 
the wants of the middle and working classes, than in 
the department generally understood as la hmlv cuisine. 
Moreover, the selection and the service of food arc 
certainly far better imderstood now, than they were 
fourteen or fifteen j^ears ngo, when the first edition 
appeared. 

A considerable part of the work, therefore, has 
hoeu re-written. A new Chapter on Fish has been 
introduced. Considerable additions have been made 
in describing the methods of practical cookery, and in 
explaining the principles which determine them. 



J 



VI Preface. 

' New subjects also have been treated in the 
Appendix which could not be included in the Text, 
besides Notes illustrative of the latter. 

I venture to hope that the numerous elementary 
hints relating to the very wide subject of Food and 
Feeding which have been brought together here may 
prove useful, and tend to promote the public taste for 
one of the most important and interesting branches 
cf study, demanded by the necessities of life and of 
social intercourse. 



35, WiMPOLE Street, 
February, 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Importance of t!io Jiroper Jieleotion and preparntion of fooj — Inl- 
praper feeding common aniou^ nil clnsscs, and at all peiioils 
of liffl— ConstitaentB necessary to nouiish the hnman body — 
Bepair loss— And perform labour — Comparison between animal 
and y(igetBb!o foods — Indi\idaal pacnlinrilies. 

I THINK I shall not te far wi'ong if I say that there ci 
are few subjects which deserve more careful study by f" 
man than the selection and preparation of his food, it 
Our forefathers in their wisdom have provided, by 
ample and generously endowed orgacisations, for the 
dissemination of moral precepts in relation to human 
conduct, and fur the constant supply of sustenance to 
meet the cravings of religious emotions common to all 
sorts and conditions of men. In these provisions no 
student of hnman natnro can fail to recognise the 
spirit of wisdom and a lofty purpose. But it is not a 
sign of ancestral wisdom that so little thought has 
been bestowed on the teaching of what we should eat 
and drink; or on the relations necessarily existing 

I not only between food and a healthy population, but 

I between food and a virtuous life. 

Indeed, the process of digestion and the influence 



tant 
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^H it exerts oa the sources of mental and moral power, 

^K haro received Utile attention in any scheme fur 

^^B fitting men and women for the practical duties of 

^H life. No doubt the truth has long Leen accepted, at 

^H all cvonts by intelligent persons, that a man's temper, 

^H and consequently the character of his actions, often 

^H depend on the contingency that what he eats is pro- 

^* perly converted, or not, into healthy material, suitable 

for the ceaseless work of building up both muscle 

Tk« itlt- and brain. But the truth of that fact has never been 

bctvHa Roierally admitted to an extent at all comparable with 

IM ud it« exceeding importauce. It produces no practical 

' rcwuU on tho habits of men in the least degree com- 

Imun^uruto with tho claim it has to be believed and 
noted upon. For it Is certain that an adequate prac- 
tical recognition of tho value of proper food to tho 
individual in maintaining a high standard of health, 
in jirolonging healthy life (tho prolongation of uo- 
licnithy life being small gain either to the individual 
or to tho community), and thus largely promoting 
choorful temper, prevalent good nature, and improved 
moral tone, would achieve almost a revolution in the 
habits of a largo part of the communitj'. 
IndatiuB ^"bo general outlines of a man's mental character 
«t raea. ^id physical tendencies are doubtless largely deter- 
mined by the impress of race and family. That is to 
eay, the scheme of tho building, its characteristics and 
dimensions, are inherited ; but to a very largo extent 
the materials and filling in of the framework depend, 
laflnanoe in regard of their quality, upon his food and training. 
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Improper Food in Early Life. 



^V to mental and moral and even to physical education, 
Ij assumed to be fairly provided for, and not to bo con- 
sidered here. No matter, then, how consummate the 
n scheme of the architect, nor how vast the design, 

I more or less of failure to i-ear the edifice results when 
the materials arc ill chosen or for the most part un- 
worthy to be used. Other sources of fiiilure there 
may be which it is no part of my business to note ; 
but the influence of food is not only itself cardinal in 
rank, but, by priority of action, is the source of various 
forces, injurious or the reverse, as the ease may be. 
A very slight sketch of the course of development 
observed in the most ordinary types of human life will 
suffice to illusti-ate this truth. 
To commence then, I fear it must be admitted that Ewom ia \ 
the majority of British infants are reared on imperfect ^ 
milk by weak or ill-fed mothers. And thus it follows 
that the signs of feeble vitality, of fretful disposition or 
of disease, may be observed at a very early age, and 
I are apparent in symptoms of indigestion or in the 
I cravings of waut manifested by the "peevish" and 
' sleepless child. In circumstances where there is no 
want of appropriate nutriment, over-feeding or com- 
plicated forms of food, suitahle only for older persons, 
I produce for another infant troubles which are no less 
L grave than those of the class whose supply is deficient, 

In the next stage of life, when infancy has been ciiildrta .1 



[ little one takes his place at the parents' table, where 

■ lack of means, as well as of knowledge, deprives Lim 

of food more suitable than the rough faro of the 



fed, 
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adult, and moreover obtains for him, perchance, liis 
little share of tea, or even of l)eer or gin. On the 
whole, jwrhaps he is not much worse olf than the 
child of the welt-to-do, who heeoraes a pet, and is 
already familiarised with eomplex and too solid forms 
of food, as well as with stimulating drinks, which cus- 
tom and self- indulgence have placed on the daily 
BMiu (able. And soon afterwards commence in conse- 
indiaposi- quence — and entirely in consequence, a fact it is im- 
****' possible too much to emphasize — the "sick head- 
aches " and " bilious attacks," which pursue their 
victim through half a lifetime, to he exchanged for 
gont or worse at or before the grand climacteric. And 
so common are these evils that they are regarded by 
people in general as a iiocossar>' appanage of " poor 
humanity," and together vritK measles or hooping 
cough, to be part of the natural development of the 
,m. full grown and complete man ! No notion can be 
■fi**!? ** more erroneous, since it is absolutely true that the 
complaiuts referred to are self-engendered, form no 
necessary part of our physical nature, and for their 
vxistoneu lira deiiciideut almost entirely on our habits 
in rolutiun to food and drink. I except, of course, 
thoao oases in which hereditary tendency is so strong 
as to pi-oduoo thea' evils, despite some care on the part 
ijf the uufurtniuito I'iotini of nn ancestor's self- 
indulgence, I')(iimlly, however, on the part of that 
littlo- to -be -revered progenitor was ill-chosen food, or 
more pvoliibly an cxcessivo indulgence in quantity, 
Ihu cause of his disease, and not the physical nature 



ITie next stage of boyhood transfers tho oliild just improper 
spoken of to a public school, where too often insuffi- gjjn^^ 
cipnt or inappropriate (lict, at tho most critical period 
of growth, has led to the habit of supplementing the 
supply from other sources. It is almost unuccessary 
to say that chief among them are those unsuitable 
purveyors, the pastrycook and the vendor of portable 
provisions, with their wares of questionable character ^1 

consumed not at meal times, but at irregular hours. ^M 

Uany an unhappy dyspeptic owes his complaint to a ^| 

confirmed habit of taking such food ia the intervals 
when the stomach ought to be at rest. 

After this period arise the temptations to drink, Early 
among the youth of all classes, whether at beerhouse, ^ *^*"° f 
tavciD, or club, for it has been tauglit iu the bosom 
of the family, by the father's example and by the 
mother's precept, that wine, beer, and spirits are 
useful, nay, necessary to health, and that they 
augment the strength. And the lessons thus incul- 
cated and too well learned have proved to be the 
steps which lead to wider experience ia the pursuit of 
health and strength by larger use of the same means. 
Under such circumstances it often happens, as the 
youth grows up, that a flagging appetite or a failing 
digestion habitually demands a dram before or between 
meals, and that these latter are regarded rather as 
ooeaBions to indulge in variety of liquor than as repasts 
for nourishing the body. It is not surprising, witli 
such training, that the true object of both eating and 
drinking is entirely lost sight of. The gratification of 
acquired tastes usurps the function of that zest which 
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geetion 



healthy appetite produces ; and the intention that \ 
food should he adapted to the physical neoda of the 3 
body and the healthy action of the mind is forgotten 1 
altogether. So it often comes to pass that at middle'! 
age, when man finds liLmself in the full eurrent of i 
life's occupations, struggling for pre-eminence with his 1 
fellows, indigestion has become persistent in some of | 
its numerous fonns, shortens his " staying power," 
spoils his Judgment or temper. And, besides all this, j 
how apparent it is that few causes are more potent ] 
than an incompetent stomach to engender hahits of \ 
selfishness and egotism. A constant care to provide T 
httle personal wants of various kinds, thus rendered Jk 
necessary, developes the growth of those sentiments, 
and they influence the man's whole character in con- 
irwise sequence. On the other hand, the poor man, advanc- \ 
ing in years, shows signs of damage to his constitu-' 
tion from continuous toil with inadequate food, the- 1 
supply of which is often diminished by his expenditure T 
for beer, which, although not seldom noxious, he I 
regards as the elixir of life, never to be missed when j 
fair occasion for obtaining it is offered. Wany of thia 
class are prematurely crippled hy articular disease, 
&c,, and become permanent inmates of the parish 
workhouse or infirmary. 

It must be obvious to everj-hody how much moi-e of 
detail might he added to fill in the outlines of this 
little sketch. It is meagre in the extreme : neverthe- 
less it amply suffices for my purpose ; other illustra- 
tions will occur to any observer who cares to pursue 
the subject further. 
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^V But it is necessary to say hero, and I dcsii'e to say .■ laata" 
it emphatically, that this question of food need not, ^ I'ljui*'* 
even with the views just enunciated, be treated in au vated. 
ascetic spirit. The selection of food Is to be considei-cd 
in relation to a principle, in which wo may certaiidy 
believe, namely, that aliments most adapted to develop A 



selected and prepared so as to afford scope for the 
exercise of a refined taste, and produce a fair degree 
of an innocent pleasure naturally associated with the 
act of eating, and derived from a study of the table. 
For it is certain that a very large portion of the 
gourmandise which has, at all events until very late 
years, been practised in English society- — where it is 
often the result of faith without knowledge— is no more 
a source of gratification to the eater's gustatory sense 
than it is of digestible sustenance to his body. 

The subject of this little work will therefore take l. TTse* of 
■ the following form in regard of the matter, and the J^/y*""'* 
method of considering it. Food must first be re- 
garded in relation to its value as material to he 
\ for huilding up and sustaining that composite 
Btrueture, the human body, under the varied condi- 
tions in which it may be placed. Secondly, the 2. Modes 
selection of food, and the best modes of preparing it, in|"a'^' 
resulting in the production of "the dish," a subject of *"ii-" 
great extent and importance, must be dealt with so 
far as the limits of my design will permit. Lastly, 3, Art of 
the exercise of taste in relation to tho serving of food j^'S^'"^^ 
and drink, or the art of combining dishes to form"* meal." 
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"a meal," must also be considered in relation to 
various purposes. 

I shall not regard this as the place in which to 
offer any scientific definition of the term food. I 
shall inelude within its range all the solid materials 
popularly bo regarded and therefore eaten. And 
drink being as necessary as solids for the purpose 
of digestiim, and to supply that largo proportion of 
fluid which the body contains in every mceh and 
coll thereof, I shall regard as " drink " all tho 
liquids which it is customary to swallow with our 
meals, although probably vciy few, if any, of them 
can bo regarded as food in any strict sense of the 
term. 
Plifdolo- Food is essential to tlie body in order to fulfil two 
J*"^ ■"• distinct purposes, or to supply two distinct wants In- 
for food, separable from animal life. As certainly as a steam- 
engine requires fuel, by the combustion or oxidation of 
which force is called into action for various purposes — 
as the engine itself requires the mending and replacing 
of parts wasted in the process of working — so certainly 
does the animal body require a supply of digestible 
•tructurs, matter by means of which force can be produced ; and 
also a special form of nutriment to replace those parts 
which are necessarily wasted by labour, whether 
it be physical or mental, that is, of limbs or of 
brain. The material which is competent to supply 
both requirements is a complete or perfect food. 
Examples of complete food exist in milk and the egg, 
sufficing as these do for all the wants of the young 
animal during the period of early growth. Keverthe- 
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less a singlo animal product like eitber of tlie two 
named, althotigh complex in itself, is not more perfect 
than an artificial combination of vaiious simpler sub- 
stances, provided the mixture (disb or menl) contains 
all the elements required in due proporlion for tho 
purposes of the body. 

It would bo out of place to occupy much space 
with those elementary details of the chemical consti- 
tution of the body which may bo found in any small 
manual of human physiology;* but for the right 
understanding of our subject, a brief sketch must bo 
presented. Let it suffice to say that carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, the three aU-pervading elements of 
the vegetable world, enter largely into the composi- to farnish 
tion of tlie animal body; and that the two former ^°^'°p''' 
combined especially constitute a fuel, the oxidation of teat and 
which produces animal heat, and devclopcs the force 
in its varied forms, physical and mental, which the 
body is capable of exerting. Besides these, nitrogen, 
obtainable from certain vegetable products, not from 
all, but forming definite combinations with the three 
elements just named, is essential to the repair and All tba 
reproduction of the body itself, being one of its ™o^t^™^"j^j 
important constituents. Lastly must be named several body mn»t 
other elements which, in small proportions, are also nUed m 
essential constituents of the body ; such as sulphur, r<w*. 
phosphorus, salts of lime, magnesia, potash, &c., with 
traces of iron and other metals. All these must be 

• Such raPh'jsioUgy, Sdence Primer, by M. Foster, M.A., M.D. 
(Maemillan) j Lessoiia in Elcmcnlarj/ Fhytialogy, by ProfeBsor Huite; 
UacmillBii) 
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^V present in the food suppHecl, otherwise animal exist- 

All eziit enco cannot be supported ; and all are found in the 
I vegotiible kingdom, and may le obtained directly 
tberofi-o:n by man in feeding on vegetables alone,* 
Eut the process of obtaining and combining these 
simple elements into the more complex forms which 
constitnte the bases of animal tissues — definite com- 
pounds of nitrogen with carhon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
— is also accomplished by the lower animals, whieh 
3 exclusively vegetable feeders. These animals wo 
can consume as food, and thus procure, if we please, 
ready prepared for our p'lrpose, the materials of flesh, 
sinew, and bono, for immediate use. We obtain also 
from the animal milk and the egg, already said to be 
"perfect" foods; and they are so because they con- 
tain the nitrogenous compounds refeiTcd to, fatty 
matter abundantly, and the various saline or mineral 
matters requisite. But compounds simpler in form 
than the preceding, of a non-nitrogenous kind, that 
is, of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only, are neces- 
sary as food for the production of animal heat and 
force. Theso consist, fii-st, of the fat of animals of 
various kinds; the fat of milk, cream, or butter; 
also the fatty producis of the vegetable kingdom, 
which are found in grain and legumes, and largely iu 
the olive and in many seeds : secondly, of the starchy 

* The Togctabla kiagiloni comprelienda Ihe cereals, legumes, roots, 
vttmlieB, BUgar, herbs, and fruits. Fereoos wlio et^Ia UiemselTss 
vegetariana. often consuma milk, eggs, butter, (cheese, and lard, nbich 
lu^ choice foods from the aoimal kingdom. Thflro are other peraona, 
of conrae, who are stJrictly vegttaliU eateis, aod snch Alone hare an; 
right to the title of veaotjrianB, 
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Combination of Variotis Elemmts. 

I matters, all derived from vegetables, familiarly known 

' as forming a large part of whcatcn, oat, barley, and 

, rye-meala, rice, arrowroot, and potatoes ; together 

with sugar from various sources, besides gum, and other 

minor vegetable products of a similar kind. 

The fats form the more important group of the The fe 
■ two, both in relation to the production of beat and 
force ; and without a constant supply of fat as food 
the body woidd cease to exist. The vegetable eater, 
pure and simple, can therefore extract from his 
food all the pi-inciples necessary ibr the growth 
and support of the body as well as for the pro- 
duction of heat and force, provided that ho selects 
vegetables which contain all tho essential elements 
led. But he must for this purpose consume the 
best cereals, wheat or oats ; or the legumes, beans, 
peas, or lentils ; otherwise he must swallow and digest \ 
Q large weight of vegetable matter of less nutritive ^^^'^ 

[value, and therefore containing at least one element 
in large excess, in order to obtain all the elements ho 
needs. Thus the Irishman requires for bis support 
ten to eleven pounds of potatoes daily, which contain 
chiefly starch — a superfluous quantity — In order to 
obtain a barely sufficient quantity of nitrogen of which 
there is little in this tuber, with scarcely any fat; 
hence ho obtains instead, when he can, milk, lord, 
bacon, or a hoi'ring to supply the deficiency. The 
Highlander, living mainly on oatmeal, requires a 
very much smaller weight, since this groin contains 
not only starch, but much nitrogen and a moderate 
amount of fat, although not sufficient for his purpose, 
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hence it is usually supplied by taking milk or a little 
biicon also. On tlio otlier hand, the man who lives 
chiofly or largely on flesh and c^s as well as tread, 
obtaina precisely the same principles, but served in a 
concentrated form, and a weight of about two or three 
poimda of such food is a full equivalent to the Irishman's 
ten or eleven pounds of potatoes and extras, Tlicmeat- 
oator'a digestion ia taxed mth a far less quantity of 
flolid, but that very concentratioti in regard of quality 
entails on sooio stomachs an expenditure of force in 
digestion equal to that required by the vegetable cater 
to assimilate his much lai'ger portions. And it must 
bo admitted, aa a fact beyond question, that some 
persons arc stronger and more liealthy who live chiefly 
or ultogcllicr on vegetables, wliilc ttiere are many 
others for whom a proportion of animal food appears 
to bo desirable, if not necessary. In studying this 
matter, iudividual habit must be taken into account. 
An animal feeder may by slow degrees accustom, 
himself to a diet chiefly vegetable, without loss of 
weight or strength, not without feeling some incon- 
venience in the process ; hut a sudden change in diet 
in this direction is for a time almost equivalent to 
ttarvation. The digestive organs require a consider- 
able period to accommodate themselves to tho per-, 
formanco of work different from that to which they 
have been long accustomed ; while some persons, 
although able to diminish considerably the proportion 
of animal food, cannot relinquish it altogether without 
■manifest injury to health. 

Moreover, in matters of diet essentially, many 
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[ persons havo individual peculiarities ; and while cer- 
tain fixed principles exist, such as those already laid 
down as absolutely cardinal, in the detail of their 
application to each man's wants, an infinity of 
stomach- eccentricities will be encountered if the 
sphere of observation is considerable. Tho old 
proverb express,-s the fact strongly but truly : " What No nnl- 
is one man's meat is another man's poison." Yetapp'tE^io 
nothing is more common — and one rarely leaves a'o*!!- 
social dinner table without observing it — than to bear 
some good-natured person recommending to hia neigh- 
bour, with a confidence rarely found except in alHance 
with profound ignorance of the matter in hand, some Great in- 
special form of food, or drink, or system of diet, solely ,3^6°- in 
because the adviser happens to have found it useful reiatioa to 
to himself. More rationally might the adviser recom- power and 
mend the universal use of a hat moulded to the form of w""*'- 
his own head, or of a boot made on the last contrived 
for his own tender foot ! For the difi'orenccs between 
I the parts just named in different individuals is far 
I less, and is also far less easily estimated than the 
differences to be met with in their digestive organs, 
I and in the capabilities with which these organs are 
[ endowed. 
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CHAFTER IT. 

MnturiuU at man's command for food— Grain— Lcguiuca—Tulwr* 
— Greta regp tables— Fruits — Salt — Anininl food— Flcali— Milk 
—Eggs— Fish— Koptilea— Mail omDiroioua : his food largely 
detemiiucA hy ciicurastances — Food of the tropics — North 
A fi'ica— Arabia — Italj — Spain— France — Geiinau Empire and 
BnaHia-The Arctic zone. 

It will bo intorcstiug now to take a general but 
brief survey of the vast range of materials which 
* civilised man has at his command for the purpose of 
food : these few prchminary remarks on the chemical 
constituents of food having been intended to aid in 
appreciating the value of different kinds. 

Commencing with tbe vegetable kingdom, from 
which our early progenitors, probably duiiiig long 
ages, drew all their sustenance, the cereals, or culti- 
vated grasses, come first, as containing all the ele- 
ments necessary to life, and being therefore the most 
largely consumed. Wheat and its congeners, which 
rank highest in quality, had been distinguished, in 
the form of bread, as "the staff of life," long before 
the physiological demonstration of the fact had been 
attained. "Wheat, oats, rye and barley, maize and rice, 
arc the chief members of this group ; wheat contain- 
ing most of the nitrogenous or tlcsh-forming material, 
jjiesides abundance of starch, a moderate amount of fat, 
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together with, sufficient saline and mineral elements, and that 

;, on the other hand, contains very little nitrogen, !^^ 
fat, and mineral constituents, but starch iu great Inrnlih, 



ahundance ; while maize, with a fair supply of nitro- 
genous and starchy matter, contains the most fatty 
material of the whole group. As derived from wheat 
must he named those valuable aliments, macaroni, 
vermicelli, and nil the Italian pastes. Derived from 
barley is malt- saccharine, parent of the largo family 
of fermented licLuors known as beer. And from 
various other grains are obtained by fermentation and 
distillation, several forms of ardent spirit. Vinegar, 
best when produced from the grape, is also largely 
made from grain. 

The legumes, such as beans, lentils, and peas, form The logu- 
an aliment of great value, containing more nitrogen !|^^' 
even than the cereals, hut with fat in very small pro- 
portion, while starchy matter and the mineral elements 
abound in both groups. 

The tuber finds its type in the potato which, likcxaijerg 
rico, contains much starch, little nitrogen, and almost *°^ ^"^ 
no fat ; the same may be said of the yam ako. The 
roots may be illustrated by the beet, carrot, parsnip, 
and turnip, all containing little nitrogen, but much 
sugar, and water in large proportion. Derived from 
roots and stems of foreign growth, we have arrowroot, 
tapioca, and sago, all starches and destitute of nitro- 
gen. Fatty matter is abundantly found in the oHvo, oiia and 
which supplies a large part of the world with an im- *■*■ 
portant article of food. The almond and other seeds, ^Sl 

as rape, cotton, mustard, are also fruitful sources of oil. ^^^| 
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Under the tcnn " green vegetables," a few leading 
plants may be enumerated as types of the vast natural 
supplies which everywhere exist :— The entire cabbage 
tribe in great variety ; lettuces, endive, and cresses ; 
spinach, seakale, asparagus, celery, onions, artichokes, 
and tomato, all valuable not so much for nutritive 
property, which is not considerable, as for admixture 
with other food chiefly on account of salts which they 
contain, and for their appetising aroma and varied 
flavours. Thus condiments are useful, as the sweet 
and aromatic spices, the peppers, mustard, and 
the various potherbs, so essential to an agreeable 
cuisine. Seaweeds, under the name of laver, and the 
whole tribe of mushrooms, should bo named, as rank-: 
ing much higher in nutritive value than green 
vegetables. Pumpkins, gourds or marrows, and cu- 
cumbers, chestnuts, and other nuts largely support life 
in some countries. The bread fiuit is of high value ; 
so also are the cocoannt and the banana in tropical 
climates. 

Lastly must be named all those delicious but net 
verj- nutritive products of most varied kind and 
source, grouped under the name of fruits. These are 
characterised chiefly by the presence of sugar, acid, 
vegetable jelly, and some saline matter, often com- 
bined with scent and flavour of exquisite quality 
Derived from grapes as its chief source, stands wine 
in its innumerable varieties, so closely associated by 
all civilised nations with the use of aliments, although 
not universally admitted to rank in technical language 
as a food. Next may be named sugar in its various 
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[.forms, a non-nitrogenous product of great value, and, Sugar and 
in a less degree, honey. No less important are the tea coffee,' fts', 

I plant, the coffee berry, and the seeds of the cacao tree. 
There is a single element belonging to the mineral 

\ kingdom which is tal;en in its natural state as an 
addition to food, namely, common salt ; and it is s 
universally recognised as necessary, that it camiot be " 
omitted here. The foregoing list possesses no claim 

I to he exhaustive, only to be fairly typical and sug- 

; gestive ; a few omissions, which some may think im- 
portant, doubtless exist. In like manner, a rapid 
survey may be taken of the animal kingdom. 
First, the flesh of domestic quadrupeds : the ox and ^ 

I sheep, both adult and young ; the pig ; the goat ; the a 
horse and ass, chiefly inFrancc. Milk, butter, and cheese mlikanS 

mdlcss variety arc derived chiefly from this group, jj'^ '*" 
More or less wild are the red deer, the fallow c 

I and the roe-deer. As game, the hare and rabbit ; O&me. 

, abroad, the bison, wild boar, bear, chamois, and kan- 
garoo, are esteemed for food among civilised nations ; 

I but many other animals are eaten by half-civihsed 

[ and savage peoples. All these are rich in nitrogen, 

; fatty matters, and saline materials. 

Among birds, we have domestic poultry in great Ponlttjsr.j| 

[ variety of size and quality, with eggs in great abimd- ^B"' 
ance furnished chiefly by this class ; all the wild fowl 

[ end aquatic birds; the pigeon tribe and the small 

■ birds ; winged game in all its well-known variety. 

Of fish it is unnecessary to enumerate the enormous l 

1 .supply and the various species which exist every where, 

' and especially on our O'lVn shores, from the sturgeon to 



whitebait, besides those in fresh-water rivers and lakes. 
All of them furnish nitrogenona matter largely, but, 
and particularly the white fish, possess fat in Tory 
small quantity, with a fair proportion of saline ma- 
terials. Tlie salmon, mackerel, eels, and herring tribes 
have more fat, the last-named in considerable quantity, 
forming a useful fond well calculated to supplement 
cereal aliments, and largely adopted for the purpose 
both in the south and north of Europe. 

The so-called reptiles furnish turtle, tortoise, and 
edible frog. Among articulated animals are the lob- 
sters, crabs, and shrimps. Among molluscs, the oyster 
* and all the shellfiEh, which, as well as the preceding 
animals, in chemical composition closely resemble that 
of fish properly so called. 

I shall not enter on a discussion of the question : 
Is man designed to be a vegetable feeder, or a flesh- 
eating or an ouinirorous animal P Any evidence to bo 
found by anatomical investigation can only be safely 
regarded as showingwhat man is and has been. Thus 
the characters of his teeth and digestive organs indi- 
cate that during his long history of development he 
has mainly lived on roots, seeds, nuts and fruits; in 
other words, he has been a vegetable feeder. For the 
organs named are in all essential points, identical 
witli those possessed fey the highest apes whose food 
is that described. During the stages of what is called 
ci^dhsation, he has gradually extended his resources 
and has long been omnivorous to the extent which his 
experience and his circumstances have permitted. 
"Whether he has been generally prudent or happy in 
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I his choice of foDd and drink is highly improhalile, His career 
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H used as food hold with respect to the structure and 
H wants of his hody, and that such recent knowledge has 
H been confined to a very few individuals. Whatever 
H sound practice he may have attained, and it is not in- 
^1 considerable, in his choice and treatment of food, is 
^1 the result of many centuries of empirical observation, 
V the process of which has boon attended with much 
disastrous failure and some damage to the expcrl- 
raenters. No doubt much unsound constitution and 
inherited proclivity to certain diseases result from the 
persistent use through many generations of improper 
' food and drink. 

Speaking in general terms, man seems, at the pre- Xoit p( 
' Bent time, prone to choose foods which are unnoces- J"'nJ 
larily concentrated and too rich in nitrogenous or floih, 
flesh-forming material, and to consume more in quan- 
' tity than is necessary for the healthy performance of 
the animal functions. Re is apt to leave out of sight 
I the great difference, in relation to both quantity and 
■ quality of food, which different habits of life demand, baing 

e.g., between the habits of those who are chiefly seden- 'f^"'^ 
I tary and brain- workers, and of those who load an tiont 
active out-of-door life and exercise muscle more than ?i(g'*' 
f brain. He makes very small account of the different 
I kind and amount of nutriment required respectively 
I Ly the young and growing child, the mature adult, 
[■and the declining or aged person. And he seems to 
I he still less aware of the frequent existence of notable 
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individual peculiarities in relation to the tolerance 
certain aliments and diinks. As a rule, man has little 
knowledge of, or interest in, tlie processes by which 
food is pi'oparcd for the table, or the conditions 
necessary to the healthy digestion of it by himself. 
Until a tolerably high standai-d of civilisation is 
reached, he cares more for quantity than quality, 
desires little variety, and is disposed to regard any 
innovation in the shape of a now aliment as imper- 
tinent, expecting the same food at the same hour 
daily, his enjoyment of which apparently depends 
greatly on his ability to swallow the portion with 
extreme rapidity, that ho may apply himself to some 
other and more important occupation without delay. 
Eating is treated in fact by multitudes much as they 
are disposed to treat religions dut)' — and eating is 
indeed one of the most important of all duties if my 
opening remarks are true — namely, as an observance, 
which is generally irksome, but unfortunately necessary 
to be performed. As to any exercise of tasto in the 
serving or in the combining of different foods at a 
meal, the subject is completely out of reach of the 
gi'cat majority of people, and ia as httlo compre- 
hended by them as the structure and harmonies of a 
symphonj' are by the first whistling boy one chances 
to meet in the street. The intelligent reader who has 
sufficient interest in this subject to have followed me 
thus far may fancy this a sketch from savage life. On 
the contrary, I can assure him that ignorance and in- 
difference to the nature and object of food mark the 
condition of a large majority of the so-called educated 
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Man an Omnivorous Animal. 

plo of this coantry. Men even boast of their ignor- 
ance of so trivial a subject, regard it aa unworthy tlie 
exercise of their powers, and — small compliment to 
their wives and sisters — fit only for the occupation of 



Admitting man, then, to be physically so con- jjan Buy 
stituted as to bo able to derive all that is necessary to I'^e on 
the healthy performance of all his functions from the diet in 
animal or from the yegetable kingdom, either singly *'f-'^*"f . 

: combined, he can scarcely be regarded otherwise 
than as qualified to be an omnivorous animal. Eut q^^^ 
there is also the fact that man has found a permanent Bronn^ 
home, and propagated his race in almost every part of limiting 
the globe, from the equator to the arctic regions. lie ^"^ . 
has, therefore, sometimes been compelled to do so on 
a diet obtainable within very narrow limits, consuming, 
according to circumstances, food almost exclusively 
regetable; or, on the other hand, obtained entirely 
from the animal kingdom. Then, in bigbly-clvilised 
countries, his enterprise and intelligence have prompted 
him to obtain new forms of food from aU parts of the 
world; and especially to render it more adapted to the 
etomach as well as more agreeable to the palate by the 
power of using heat which no other animal possesses. 
From these considerations there appears little ground 
for an A priori argument in favour of limiting his diet 
to products of either kingdom osclusively. 

We shall find it an interesting enquiry to ascertain Fool 
■what materials, under the empirical conditions named, ^^^^JJ^^ 
have furnished the staple food of the common people mate, 
of various climates and races — what, in short, siipports 
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the life and labour of the chief part of the world's 
population. 

In the tropics and adjacent portions of the tcmpcrato 
zones, high temperature being incompaHUo with the 
ph3'sical activity familiar to northern races, a very 
little nitrogenoua material suffices, since the expendi- 
ture is small. Only a moderate quantity of fat is 
taken, the demand for heat and for foi'ce being iueon- 
siderahle. The chiefly starchy products supply nearly 
all the nutriment required, and such are found in rice, 
millet, &e, Eice by itself is the principal food of the 
wide zone thus indicated, including a large part of 
China, the East Indies, part of Africa and America, 
and also the West Indies. Small additions, where 
obtainable, are made of other seeds, of oil, butter, &c. ; 
and as temperature decreases by distance from the 
equator, some fish, fowl, or other light form of animal 
food, are added. 

In the north of Africa, Arabic, and some neigh- 
bouring parts, the dote, which contains sugar in 
abundance, is largely eaten, as well aa maize and 
other cereals. 

Crossing to Europe, the southern Italian is found 
subsisting on macaroni, legumes, rice, fruits, and 
salads, with oil, cheese, fish, and small birds, but 
very little moat, Jlorc northward, besides fish and 
a little meat, maize ia the chief aliment, rye and 
other cereals taking a second place. The chestnut 
also is largely eaten by the poorer population, both it 
and maize containing more fatty matter than wheafj 
oats, and legnmea. 
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In Spain, tlio inhabitants subsist cMefly on maize Spain, 
and rice, witli some wheat and legumes, amoiig them 
the garbanzo or " chick pea," and one of the prin- 
cipal vegetable components of the national olUi, which 
contains also a considerable proportion of animal food 
iu variety, as bacon, sausage, fowl, &c. Fruit is fine 
and abundant ; especially so are grapes, figs, and 
melons. There is little or no butter, the universal 
substitute for which is olive oil, produced in great 
quantity. Fowls and the pig furnish the chief animal 
food, and garlic is the favourite condiment. 

Going northward, flesh of all kinds occupies a more DiffGrant 
considerable place in the dietary. In France the neteisary 
garden vegctahlcs and legumes form an important "■ S*r0i. 
staple of diet for all classes ; but the very numerous soiope, 
small land proprietors subsist largely on the direct rrainB. 
products of the soil, adding little more than milk, 
poultry, and eggs, the produce of their small farms. 
The national ^w^-i7ff;/V« is an admii-ablo mixed dish, 
in which a small portion of meat is made to yield all 
its nutritive qualities, and to go far in mingling its 
odour and savour witli those of the fragrant vegetables, 
including sweet and savoury herbs, which are largely 
added to the stock. The beef, which is an essential 
portion of the dish, is often eaten hot after the souji, 
but sometimes cold, with plenty of green salad and oil, 
doubtless the most palatable mode of serving, while it 
furnishes a source of fat, if not otherwise provided for 
by butter, cheese, &c.* 

* For full detoils as to the nature aad prGpamUou ol tha }i«t-au- 
/cil, too page 92, and Ihc AppcuJii. 
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\ OMmmy. Througliout tho German Empire, tho cerealsj 
legumes, greens, roofs, and fruits supply an 
portant proportion of the food consumed by the com- 
mon population. "Wheaten bread cbicfly, and some 
made from rye, also beans and peas, are used abun- 
dantly. Potatoes and green vegetables of all kinds 
are served in numerous ways, but largely in soup, a 
favourite dish. Meats, chiefly pork, arc greatly 
esteemed in the form of sausage, and appear also in 
small portions or joints, but freely garnished with 
vegetables, on the tables of those who can afford 
animal diet. Moreover, sweet farinaceous dishes, 
containing more or less butter or lard, abound. Going 
northward, where the climate is no longer adapted for 

[ Hotwfty the production of wheat, as in Norway and Sweden, 
len. the common people rarely see bread, li\'ing on oat and 
rye meal porridge, potatoes, adding much bacon and 
herrings for necessary fat. Hard rye cakea hanging 
in the cottage rafters half the year are esteemed, as ia 
sour milk in summer, and coffee or weak beer at 

\ EvBsin. all times. In northern Russia the same cereals, 
salted fish, and bacon form the staple foods, while much 
coarse-grain spirit is cousumcd. 

\ TlLeAiGtio Lastly, it is well known that the inhabitants of the 
"' Arctic zone are compelled to consume large quantities 
of oily matter, in order to generate heat abundantly ; 
and also that animal food is necessarily the staple of 
their dictai-y. Vegetables, which moreover are not 
producible in so severe a climate, would there be 
wholly inadeijuate to support life. 
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i'uoJ or lilt! English jieasont— Food of EnsHsliniPn generally too 
Bolici or atimulatiiig— liegimcn suited to tlic aedriitaij — ntid 
tlioso who are adranciug in years— Value of fish as an article of 
diet— Of tlie lejpiminons plants, linricota aud ienlihi — Of tta 
rnltic of fat in foad — Whole mcftl of ivheat ; its employment 
for bread, the circumntancca which render it desirable — Hi™, 



i, and potato. 

We will nuw consider the food wliicli tlie English loudi 
peasant and artisan provide. The furmer lives, for^"™* 
the most part, on whcaten hrcad and cheese, with labonring 
occasionally a little hacon, some potatoes, and per- 
haps garden greens ; it is only occasionally indeed 
that he can obtain fresh meat. Tu this dietary the 
artisan adds meat as a rule, mostly hcef or mutton, 
and some butter. A piece of fresh, and therefore not often OH' 
tender beef, is baked, or cooked in a frying-pan, in 
the latter case becoming a hard, and not very diges- 
tible morsel ; by the former process a somewhat better »nd 
dish ia produced, the meat being usually surrounded '^^ 
by potatoes or by a laj'or of batter, since both con- 
tain starchy products, and absorb the fat which leaves 
the meat. The food of the peasant might, however, 
be cheaper and better; while the provision of the 
artisan is extravagant and bad. At this period of 
our national history, when food is scarce, and the 
supply of meat insufficient to meet the demand. 
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which our national hahits of feeding perpetuate, it 
is an olijeet of the first iraportaneo to consider 
whether other aliments can be obtained at a cheaper 
rate, and at the same time er^ual ia quality to those 
of the existing dietary. Many believe that this 
object may be accomplished without difficulty, and 
that the chief obstacle to improvement in the food- 
supply, not only of the classes referred to, hut in that 
of the English table generally, is the common pre- 
judice which exists against any aliment not yet widely 
kno'ivn or tried. The one idea which the working 
classes possess in relation to improvement in diet, 
and which they invariably realise when wages are 
Iiigli, is an abundant supply of butcher's meat. To 
laakc this the chief element of at least three nieala 
daily, and to despise bread and vegetables, is for them 
no less a sign of taste, than a declaration of belief in 
the perfection of sucli food for the purposes of nutrition. 
We have already seen that not only can all that 
is necessary to the human body be supplied by the 
vegetable kingdom solely, but that, as a matter of 
fact, the world's population is to a large extent sup- 
ported by vegetable products. Such form, at all 
events, the most wholesome and ngreeablo diet for 
the inhabitants of the tropics. Between about forty 
and nearly sixty degrees of latitude we find large 
populations of fine races trained to be the best 
labourers in the world on little more than cereals 
and legumes, wilh milk (cheese and butter), as food; 
that little consisting of irregular and scanty supplies 
of fish, flcsb, nnl fiilfy matter. In colder regions 
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Englishmen consume too tmuh Animal Food. 

Togetablo products arc hardly to be obtained, and 
fleali and fat arc indispensable. Thus man, in the 
widest sense of the torm, is clearly omnivorous ; while 
tribes or varieties may bo advantageously vegetarian 
iu one climate, mixed eatera in another, and exclu- 
sively fles'.i-eators in a thirJ. 

I have not hesitated to say that Englishmen gene- Englitl 
rally have adopted a diet adapted for a somewhat more „ 
northerly latitude than that which they occupy ; that ""J^'' 
tho cost of their food is theroforo greater than it need food, 
he, and that their numerous forms of indigestion and 
much resulting chronic disease are further necessary 
consequences of the same error. They consume tco 
much animal food, particularly the flesh of cattle. 
For all who are occupied with severe and continuous circnm- 
meehanical labour, a mixed diet, of which cereals and 5,]ii("' 
legumes form a large portion, and fish, some fat meat, modify 
bacon, or lard, eggs, cheese, and railk fonn a moderate, 
but constant proportion, is more nutritious and whole- 
some than a ration largely consisting of the flesh of 
animals. For those whose labour is chiefly mental, 
and whose muscular exercise is inconsiderable, still less 
of concentrated nitrogenous food is desirable. Then 
there is a large class of persons who indulge, not neces- 
sarily in quantity, hut iuakind of food generally reputed 
"simple and wholesome," which nevertheless fur them 
creates a condition of corpulence, not merely incon- 
venient, but prejudicial to health, and to their pro- 
spects of longevity. Such tendencies existing, and espe- 
cially if the individual docs not, or cannot take much 
exercise, the cbcicc of food, free from fatty constituent. 
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or from fat- producing elements, is a matter of no small 
importance. Then, ngain, it is absolutely certain, 
contrary to the popular belief as tbis is, tLat wLile a 
good supply of fuod is essential during the period of 
growth and active middle life, a diminished supply is 
desirable in relation to health and prolongation of life 
during declining years, when physical exertion is 
small, and the digestive faculty sometimes becomes 
less powerful also. I shall not regard it as williin my 
province hero to dilate largely on this topic, but I 
desire to point out that the system of "supporting" 
aged persons, as it is termed, with increased quantities 
of food and stimulant, is an error of cai-dinal importance, 
and, without doubt, tends to shorten, or to embitter life. 
This erroneous practice ignores the important fact that 
as age increases, the ability to eliminate food un- 
necessarily consumed notably diminishes. The func- 
tions by which surplus and effete matters are thrown 
off from the system are less active than in youth and 
middle ago ; and the results of over-feeding, which a 
robust constitution can get rid of without obvious evil, 
become a source of dangerous embarrassment to the 
feebler organization of one advanced in years. Hcnco 
Ihc appearance of a crowd of chronic troubles peculiar 
to the latter third of life, are to a great extent avoid- 
able. So far from continuing to select the strong 
nourishment which may have been necessary during 
the toil and anxieties of thirty years or more of adidt 
energy and activity throughout the pi-ime of life, the 
elderly man who desires to preaen'e fair health, and 
■to attain to longevily, should gradually diminish hia 
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U3e of strong; nitrogenous and muc'a fatty food. He 
should substitute a lighter dietary, 03 he subsides 
naturally, and more or less gradually, into the class of 
the sedentary, and adopts t!io regimen host adapted 
thereto, hereafter to he considered.* 

These things being so, a consideration of no small Tha 
concern arises in relation to the economical manage- ^d^^, 
mcnt of the national resources. For it is a fair com- rsiMed 
putation that every acre of land devoted to the pro- mbjsotof 
duction of meat is capable of becoming the suurco of ^**' 
threcorfour times the amount of produce of equivalent 
value as food, if devoted to the produation of grain. 
In other words, a given area of land cropped with 
cereals and legumes, will support a population more 
than three times as numerous as that which can be 
sustained on the same land devoted to the growth of 
cattle. Moreover, the corn-land will produce, almost 
■without extra cost, a considerable quantity of aiiiraal 
food, in the furm of pigs and poultry, from the offal or 
coarser parts of vegetable produce which is unsuitable 
fur human consumption. 

Thus this country purchases every year a large and lArga 
increasing quantity of corn and flour from foreign "o'tiJJ*' 
countries, while more of our own land is yearly de- ' 
TJtod to grazing purposes. The increased import ofiargs 
corn and Hour aud other agricultural produce by Great ^J^"'- 
Iji'itain during the last twenty years (that is, previous piOn. 
to the end of 1888, which is the latest information at 

• See " Did lit Rdalinix to Age and AclMlff," where the subject 
u dlMuranl at length. Kc^iui faul, Tnjnch & Co., PutcrauBtcr Uuw. 
By the Aulhor. 
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present obtainable)) 
tabic:—" 



exbibited in tbc following! 




155-85 pounds 220-14 iiouuda 



uiiitier 



30-0 iinmlwr 



At tbe same time our importatjon of meat has bopwl 
cnoiinously increasing during the last few years., f 
Tbua tbe value of dead meat and of animals bas noir I 
reacbed tbe annual amounts here quoted . — f 



V'Diuflili Lastly, tbose wbo are interested in tl.o national 
■■*PP'y supply of food must lament tbat, while Great Britain 
" possesses perliaps tbe best opportunities in tbe world 

for securing a large and cheap supply of fisb, she fails 
to attain it, and procures so little only, tbat it is to tbe 
great majority of tbe inhabitants an expensive luxury. 
Fish is a food of great value ; nevertheless it ought in 
this country to bo one of the cheapest ailments, sinco 
production and growth cost absolutely nothing, only 

• Slnleaman'a Vear Bool.; 1890, p. 82. And •wha.t might be tlia 
txtra coat of obtuiniug thU eiipply in time of nar?— a contingency ne 
ouftht serionsl; to reckon on. We ebould tlien, perbaps, draw inuch 
more largely tban we do at preacnt on the enormous resonrces wLiirh 
Bxist on all out ahorea, referred to in the aacctedin^ parogra^ih. 

t tSluleman's Year Hovk; 1S90, p. 81, 
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the expenses of catching, and of a short transport 
being incurred. This is a question which must sooner 

later be solved by the public themselves, unless some 
persons in the trade, more enterprising than those who 
now pursue it, will iibondon existing conventional rules ■ 
and habits, and venture on the as^uradly safe and pro- 
fitable enterprise of supplying fish good and fresh, at 
prices f.ir lower than those which it is agreed shall 
rule at present. 

A very largo proportion of our town population s 
would profit by exchanging some of their meat, as an JJ 
article of daily diet, for fish. Whore ocoupation is m 
chiefly of an intellectual kind, and demands little 
physical exertion, fish is often muoh more suitable 
than butcher's meat, Without active exercise ia tlie 
open air, the digestive system is apt to become over- 
loaded and oppressed by meals consisting chiefly of 
meat ; and even if the primary digestion of it is, 
in these circumstances, fairly accomplished, many a 
constitution suS'crs from an over-supply of nutritive 
matters, which cannot be disposed of easily without 
considerable habitual muscular activity. 

There ia no doubt that tho obWous and admitted 
value of a higlily nitrogenous food, of which meat is a 
coDceotrated form, to the labouring man, has occasioned 
tho almost universal belief that such meat, of which 
let beef and mutton be the type, is the most desirable 
food staple for all. " If you wish to be strong, eat 
plenty of meat;" " If you are feeling weak, oat more 
meat, and at every meal ; " such are the well-known 
articles of a creed which is deeply graven in the 
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populur mind. Kevcrthelesa fuw Efatcmcnts relatil| 
to (liL't cnu bo tnoro misleading, and this i^, as aire 
intimntcd, ono ■which gives rise to much seriouB \ 
hcolth. 

It ia ihis habit of adopting meat as the chief elomenP 
iif hi« dietary, which the sedentary man, with little 
o]i] If ii't unity for bodily exercise, the man who uses his 
lirnin more than his muscles, should especially avoid. 
]''iiuiil]y also should ho abstain from fatty matters in 
largo quantity, taking only a moderate proportion, 
which is not only permissible, hut to a small extent 
nceesBary. For if ho habitually consumes these two 
clnsses of food freely, materials arc introduced into 
the nyntcm which it cannot eliminate, and which must 
ultimately obstruct the function of some internal organ. 
'IhuB llio periodical bilious attack, or the rccuning fit 
tiC gout, or some other relentlesa tormentor, clears the 
fey«t(m lor a lime of the offending matter which the 
daily irior iu diet ia perpetually reproducing and 
ncciiiimhiting. Thoso who ore thus afFcclcd often 
endeavour to ward off tlieir troubles by systematic 
muecular cxcroiscB, fencing, rowing, and the like, and 
they do so « ith a certain amount of suceei s. It is for 
the purpose of getting rid of superfluous nutritive 
matcriala that others (who may be wholly unconscious 
of the need which impels them) secure their yearly 
shootings, make Alpine excursions, or seek the 
minerol sprir.gs of a foreign spa, more or less agreeable 
contrivances, all of tlicm, for effecting the required 
cliniinaticn once or twice a year, but which would rot 
ho necessary had food suitable to a sedentary life only 
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been taken. On the otlier hand, the pleasurable 
pursuits named would— the proviso as to diet having 
been obeyed — be more enjoyed for their own sake ; 
and the considerable amount of training essential for 
the over-loaded constitution would not be a trouble- 
some prellminarj'. Many a man might indeed safely 
pursue a sedentary career, taking only a small 
amount of exercise, and yet maintain an excel- 
lent standard of health, if only he were careful that 
the "intake" in the foi-ra of diet corresponded The "i 
with the expenditure which his occupations, mental tj,g >,(,' 
and physical, demand. Let him by all means enjoy P"'" 
his annual pastime, and profit by it, to rest his mind corre- 
aud augment his natural forces, but not for the mere '?'"'*■ 
purpose of neutralising the evil effects of habitual 
dietetic wrong- doing. 

It is for this large and increasing class of the com- Fiih diat 
munity, who are emphatically brain-workers, that fish ^p^ic' 
furnishes an appropriate food ; and as the tendency of 
civilisation is slowly but surely to develop mental 
activity, and to dispense with laborious handicraft, a 
good supply of cheap fish becomes every day moro 
important to the community. 

For the sedentary man, whatever his calling in life, 
whose engagements permit him only to take just that 
moderate amount of muscular exercise which is in all 
circumstances essential to health; for a great proportion 
of women, whose engagements are incompatible with 
much activity in the open air, the nutritive elements 
afforded by iish admirably supply an important part 
of the wants of the body. The moderate amount of 
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flesh -forming material present in fisli, and in a fon 
wMcli entails little labour oii the digestive oi^ans 
for most persona certainly less than meat- 
facility with which fish may be associated with othed 
elements — some fatty matters, with cereals and v 
tables, as well as fruits— place it in the first rank oq 
foods in that mixed dietary which is suitable to thosfl 
who lead more or less the kind of life referred to. t% 
by no means say that it should supersede the i 
meat altogether, although it may do so sometimes withA 
advantage ; a point only to be determined in ( 
individual instance after some observation and ez*| 
peiiment. For in all cases, it is to be reraemberec 
that no man who has habitually eaten meat two on 
three times daily can at onco exchange it for fish andl 
cereals or vegetables, without some discomfurt, to \ 
F C&uiirMla the least. All radical changes in diet, even in the righ^ 
I »ry to bo direction, require to be gradually made ; the e 
«by conforms slowl)', M-hen long accustomed to d( 

higlily nitrogenised animal food, to the task of derivin 
from unaccustomed materials the support i 
to the body. Given time for such modification i 
function, and it is rem arkable— at least it appears bo« 
to those who have not practically studied the subjectB 
— that a diet which, if adopted suddenly might fail ' 
to be either digestible or nutntious, may become the 
most wholesome and appropriate which the individual 
can adopt. 
Kih diet I may here advert to a belief which appears to be 
' widely entertained, viz., that fish contains certain 
I wntinned. elements which adapt it in an especial manner to 
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renovate the brain, and eo to support mental labour. 
There is no foundation whatever for this view : the 
value of fish to the braia-worker is due simply to the 
facts already referred to, viz., that it contains, in 
smaller proportion than meat, those materials which, 
taken abundantly, demand much physical labour for 
their complete consumption, and which without this, 
produce an unhealthy condition of body, more or less 
incompatible with the easy and active exercise of the 
functions of the brain. 

Ilaving enunciated some general principles, -which The diet- 
it is important sbuuld first be established, I shall ofi'cr ^"^rking 
biicfly an illustration or two of the manner in which nian. 
they may be applied. This brings us to the second 
division of the subject, viz., tlie practical treatment of 
certain aliments, in order to render them suitable for 
food. Dealing first with that of the agricultural 
labourer, our object is to economise his small pittance; 
to give him, if possible, a rather more nutritive, 
wholesome, and agreeable dish — and it is assumed 
that he can have but one — than his means have 
hitherto furnished. But here there is little scope 
for change ; already said to live chiefly on bread and 
cheese, mth occasionally bacon, two indications only 
for improvement can be followed, viz., augmentation 
of nitrogenous matter and of fatty matter, to support 
the body and to furnish heat and force. A fair pro- 
portion of moat, one of the best means of fulfilling 
them, is not within hi-s reach. First, his daily Bw«d, 
bread ought to contain nil the constituents of the 
wheat, instead of being made of flour from whidi 
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WSfk vt tiie nuneral desoeots have been removed 
a 9ul>ject to be considered at some length licreaftt 
1- {,«te p. 41). But beans and peas are richer in nitrogc 
thi*u wheat, aiid eqoal it in starch, mineral matters 
Uitl fat, the last being in rery small quantity, whil^ 
i»ai>:o has three times their proportion of fat. Henc4 
alt (if these would be useful additions to hia dietaryS 
Wia^ cheaiK-r than wheat in the market, althongtid^ 
the retail demand being at present small, they may noi^ 
be BO in the small shops. As an illustration of thn 
value of legumes combined with fat, it may be remem-J 
bored how well the Erbswurst supported the work o 
tho German armies during the winter of 1870-71, 
instructive lesson for us in England at the prcsci 
moment. It consisted of a ffelUcoobcd puree of peat 
mixed with a certain proportion of bacon or lard, onM 
dried so as to be portable, conslituting in very sma] 
compass a perfect food, especially suitable for support 
muscular activity and cxjiosure to cold. Better thai 
any flesh, certainly any which could be (ransported tvitlil 
case, the cost was not more than half that of ordinary* 
meat. It was better also, because the form of t 
fuod in one in which the nutriment is readily a 
aible and easily digested ; it was relished cold, or cou! 
1)6 eonrertcd in a few minutes into good ! 
boiling water. But for our labourer probably the b 
t4 the tcgnmes is the haricot bean, red or white, thra 
dried matttre bean of the ptaut vhose pods we eat im 
t early gnsn state as *' Fivneh beans."* For thi 

t «• oU "Frturh bcoas*' mar )w Uf l><vdiKt tt m 
^gieti ti at tin Lnlnej lm&, ivui *r c:nit«i^ i 
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purpose they may be treated thus : Soak, say, a quart 
of the dried haricots in cold water for about sixteen to Huiooti> | 
twenty-four hoilrs, after which place them in a saucepan, 
with two quarts of cold water and a little salt, on the fire ; 
when boiling remove to the corner and simmer slowly 
until the heans are tender ; the time required being 
about at least three hours.* This quantity will fill a Tuioui J 
large dish, and may be eaten with salt and pepper. ^mJJtS 
It will be greatly improved at small cost- by the addi- 
tion of a bit of butter, or of raeitei butter with pai-sley, 
or if an onion or two have been sliced and stewed 
with the haricots. A better dish still may be made 
by putting all or part, after boiling, into a shallow 
frying pan, and lightly frying for a few minute.'? with 
a little lard and some sliced onions. "With a few 
slices of bacon added, a comparatively luxurious and 
highly nutritive meal may be made. But there is 
still in the saucepan, after boiling the haricots, a resi- 
due of value, which the French peasant's wife, ■viho 
turns everything to account, utilises in a manner 
quite incomprehensible to the Englishwoman. The 
water in which dried haricots have stewed, and also 
that in which green French heans have been boiled. 



Mconliiig la tocatitf and sui[, and diBtri1juC«d over a very largo }aii of 
Enrajw, When gnUierfld early, before it is folly groim, the benn ii 
greon, like a. grwti pea, anil forms an admirable diib, IcDovn in Ftrhfs 
ta fiageolda. WbeD the ordinary Freacli beans (imimilure green pods) 

IMS miuKi in aboub equal prD])ortioi>H with the JIagcolets, tbe disli, 
whidi U a very iiaUtnblc one, m nell known in France us Jiarieols 
terlt paiuukcs (Tariegatod), and mijjbt bo served at •ur tables with 
vlvanlage. 
* If the wjiUr i« bard, a little totta abouJil be added to sofUn it. 
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M»ie ouoBs, aUsto it Aeseaadso 
Iwead, a little aah and pepper, villi • podieib or ti 
fi«ntheeenier(rfaegatdai,«iiABB aencs kot^ 
agreeaUe and asefiJ rwm t a mmptl. It«a^tobeai 
that the haiieots so lai^rfj' nsed b; tbe TOrliDg d 
Umngboat Earaiie an not preosdy dtber "red^ 
or " wkite^'Mwit some diraper local Turietips, knai 
aa AmrietU dm fti/t. These are sot supplied here i 
aboat twop«ice a pound, and in lai;ge qoaotity a 
bo obtaioed at a somerbat dicaper tate, their q 
M fijod being not infeiior to other kinds. 
It But haricots— let them be the fine vhite S 
' nro gDtxl eQuugb to he welcome at any taUe. 
leg or sbikulder of niutttm fhoald be g^irnished by i 
pint boiled as just directed, lying in the gravy of thM 
ditili ; and some persons think that, with a good supplj 
■IbUBlM* "f '''^ meat gmvy, and a little salt and pepper, " 
"* »«1- , huricuts an) by no means the worst part of the mnttcm.^ 
I'ht'u v\l\\ a smooth /lui-tf of mild onions, which ha\ 
\kvu prcvioitsly sliced, fned brown, and stewed, sa 
fkri'ly u ntuec, our leg of mutton and haricots becomH 
till) il'ifitt <) fn kitttmiH' well kuown to all lovers a 
wlioUvoiuo and savoury oooVcry. Next, white haric« 
itvwinl until «il>. luudo into a rather thick /wrrr, deli 
Wlll'ly |Iiivwi«hI by adding a small portion of whi 
JlHrtV of onion* (uot UimwimhI by frying as in the ] 
ling fauiH>l, pruduin> an a^tNtUe garnish for 1 
itn of n dinh of «uftll eutlets, or an eufr^ of ioii 
AlpAtii, lliu SHIHV haviwt fttif'f blended with I 
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veal stock, well Savoured with fresh vegetables, fur- Haricot 
nishes an admirable and niitntious white soup. The 
red haricots, in like manner, with a beef stock make a 
superlative brown soup, technically known as potage 
A la Condi, and usually served with small fried croutons. 
If, instead of meat, we employ a good vegetable stock, 
flgrecaUy flavoured with carrot, turnip, onion, and 
savoury herbs, a first-rate soup niaigre is produced. 
"When, in place of meat, a broth chiefly made from 
game — especially from the remains of a hare, the 
prime parts of which have been consumed at table — 
is thickened with red haricot pur^e, the result is an 
excellent soup, which in texture and in flavour would *°* ?^" 
by many persons not be distinguishable from a common comliuiB- 
pur^e of game itself. A hint for those who do "*""■ 
not despise economy in cuisine, when the value 
of the product Is unquestionable. Stewed haricots 
also furnish, when cold, an admirable salad, improved 
by adding slices of tomato, &o., the oil supplying the 
one element in which the bean is deficient ; and a 
perfectly nutritious food Is produced for those who can 
digest it — and they are numerous — in this form. The 
same dietetic principle, it may be observed, has, al- 
though empirically, produced the well-known dishes 
of beans and bacon, ham and green peas, boiled pork 
and poase-pudding, all of them old and popular but 
scientific combinations. Thus also the French, serv- 
ing jaed'^s ^joi's as a separate dish, add butter freely and 
a dash of sugar, the former making the compound phy- 
siologically complete, the latter agreeably heightening 
the natural sweetness of the vegetable, especially when 
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the peas are a Kttle old, iusipid, or have lost thoir 
accustomed flavour, 

Let me recall, at tlie close of these few hints about 
the haricot, the fiict, that there is no product of the 
vegetable kingdom so nutritious ; liolding its own in 
this i-ospcot, as it well can, even against the beef and 
mutton of the animal kingdom. The haricot ranks 
just abovo lentils, which have been so much praised of 
late, and rightly, the haricot being also to most palates 
more agreeable. By most stomachs, too, haricots are 
more easily digested than meat is; and, consuming 
weight for weight, the eater feels lighter and less 
oppressed, as a rule, after the leguminous dish ; v.-hile 
the comparative cost is very greatly in favour of the 
latter. I do not of course overlook in tho dish of 
simple haricots the absence of savoury odom-s proper 
to wcll-cookod meat : but nothing is easier than to 
combine oue part of meat with two parts of haricots, 
adding vegetables and garden herbs, so as to produce 
a stew which shall bo more nutritious, wholesome, and 
palatable than a stew of all meat with vegetables and 
no haricots. Moreover, the cost of tho latter will be 
more than double that of the former. 

I have just adverted to the bread of the lahourerj 
and recommended that it should be made from entire 
wheat meal ; but it should not be too coarsely ground. 
Extreme coarseness in "wholewheat meal," as it ia 
usually termed, is a condition designed to exort a 
specific effect on the digestion for those who need it, 
and, useful as it is in its place, is not desirable for 
the avorngo population referred to. At the same 



W/ioic ivheat meal, and Us Value. 

time, no portion of the liusk of tto grain should bo 
removed from tbe wheat wlion ground, whether k 
coarsely or finely, into meal. That a jiurtial romo^'al ^ 
is systematically advocated by some as an improve- tl 
mont, is oub of the numerous illustrations of the 
modern aud almost universal craze which just now 
exists among food purveyors of almost every descrip- 
tion, for eliminating all inert or iunutritious matter 
from the food we eat. This extraordinary care to 
employ nothing in our diet .bat matter which has 
nutritive value, that is, can bo absorbed into the 
system, is founded upon want of elementary know- 
ledge of the first principles o£ digestion ; and j'ct, 
strange to say, the mistaken, indeed mischicvoiLS, 
practice is supported, probably for want of thought, 
by many who ought to know better. 

It seems now to bo almost overlooked that no v 
proper action of the intestines can take place unless a te 
very considerable quantity of inert matter is present f« 
in our daily food, existing as material which cannot be 
digested. By this character we are not to suppose that 
it is in the least degree " indigestible " in the sense of 
that term when employed to signify " difficult diges- 
tion," but only that it passes unchanged through the 
body, neither receiving nor exciting any action. 
When there is a considerable proportion of this in the 
food, the bowels can act daily and regularly, having a 
mass which they can transmit. When, on the other 
hand, the food is so "nutritious" as to be almost 
entirely absorbed, there is very Uttle solid to transmit, 
and the action of the bowels is infi'cquent, irregular. 
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and unsatisfactory. This is, in fact, a very extensiveii 

recognisalilo cause <>f a great deal of tlie tabitual 
constipation so prevalent among tto middle i 
at tlio present time. To return to the snhjeci 
of coarse wheat meal, let me observe that 
does not readily produce light agreeable breao 
■when made in the form of ordinary loaves : a soli^ 
mass of this meal being a bad conductor of heat, will 
have a harJ flinty crust if baked sufficiently to coolg^ 
the interior ; or it will have a soft dough-like interior,! 
if the baking is checked when the crust is propertjf 
ElMt torjn done. Consequently the form of a flat cake, resemblinM 
Bhikiag. that of the ordinary tea-cake, is preferable, ahoufl 
\\ inch, or at most IJ inch thick, since it ad 
the right amount of heat operating equally throughoB! 
the mass. 

The following receipts will be found successful, pro* 
bably after a trial or two, in producing excellent^ 
light, friable, and most palatable bread in the forn 
recommended. 

The first directs the mode of making it with hakin|j1 
powder. — Take two pounds of coarsely-ground whole3 
'" wheat meal, and add half a pound of fine flour, or J 
better still, the same weight, or more if preferred, i 
fine Scotch oatmeal. Hix thoroughly with a sufficient j 
quantity of baking powder and a little salt ; then rubl 
in two ounces of butter and make into dough — using! 
a wooden spoon — with cold skimmed milk or milk J 
and water, soft in consistence, so that it can almost b 
poured into the tin ring, which gives it form whea \ 
baked. In this manner it is to be quickly made into 



A Receipt for xuhole-meal Cakes. 

flat cakes (like tea-cakes), and baked on a tin, the rings 
used being about an mch high and seven or eight 
inches in diameter, each enclosing a cake. Put Ihem 
without delay into a quick oven at the outset, letting 
them be finished thoroughly, at a lower temperature.* 

K made with yeast, which is for general purposes Wifli 1 
preferable, when cither good German or the fresh y****"! 
home product can bo obtained, add the necessary 
quantity to the dough, made as above directed with 
the two mcala, butter, salt, and tmrm milk and water ; 
make the cakes and put tbem on the tin with their 
rings, and set near the fire to rise, which they will do 
in an hour or little under, llten bake iu a medium 
oven in the same way as for any other fermented 
bread. When yeaet is used and not baking powder, 
a medium coarse oatmeal may be added to the wheat 
meal instead of fine oatmeal, which is necessary in 
the foregoing receipt. 

The butter and milk supply fatty matter iu 
which the wheat is somewhat deficient ; all the saline 
and mineral matters of the husk are retained ; and 
thus a more nutritive form of bread cannot be made, 
combined with a desirable proportion of inert matter. 

* The fiiJIovInji la a ELiD]i1e anJ excelleDt foimiila for "Wkiiig 
Iiowilci ; " otic wbiuli liu been lung used for thk and otlicr purposeH. 
U may be obtuined ut any cbemUt's aud in anj qnantit;, bailed on tho 
following proportioDB : 

Tartaric acid, 2 ois, 

Bicacliaiiate of soda, 3 on. 

Mix ««U ', plac« iu It widc-moutbed oocked tiottle, and itecp perfectly 
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•, it retains tho natural flavour of the wheat, 
In plucc uf the insipidity which is characteristic of fine 
fli/ur, although it is indisputable that bread produced 
from tho latter, especially at Paris and A'ienna, is nn- 
rirallcd for delicacy, texture, and colour. 

Whole wlipat meal may now he bought in most 
townfl, but by no means always in such perfect 
cniditioii as it ought to be. When it cannot be 
obtained, a useful com mill, the cutting part to be 
made of utoel, ia now constructed cheaply for homo 
uw! ; the Ik's! wliifo wheat should be procured, and 
the grain can be ground so as to supply a meal of any 
de^rr^ of coarsimcss desired,' 

Further exam])k's arc uunccessary here, although it 
would )>o un oa:^y task to fill a volume with matter of 
thin kind, illuHtrating the ample means which exist 
iiff diminiiihing somewhat the present wasteful use of 
" bulchcrii' meats " with positive advantage to the con- 
numcr. Many facts in support of this position will 
iip[K!ar DB wo proceed. But another important object 
in fumithing tlio foregoing details is to point out how 
combinations of the nitrogenous, starchy, fatty, and 
mineral elements may be made, in well-proportioned 
mixtures, so as to produce what I have termed a 
" perfect" dlsli — perfect, that is, so far as the chief in- 
dication is concerned, viz,, one which supplies every 
demand of the body, without containing any 
element in undue proportion. For it is obvious t 
one or two of these elements may exist ia injurioo! 



* Kcut & Co., tliQ well- known lunken uf d 
Ei^K Hulbom, auppl; sncb milla. 
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^P excess, ospecially for delicate stomachs, tliG varied 

peculiarities of whicb, as before insisted on, must j 

sometimes render necessary a modification of all rules. I 

Thus it is easy to make the fatty constitncnt too large, ■ 

and thereby derange digestion, a result frequently Keanlt of 
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little pastry, a morsel oi foie gras, or a rich cream is a "' 
source of great discomfort, or of a " bilious attack ; 
■while the outdoor labourer, who requires much fatty 
material for his work, would have no difficulty in 
consuming a lurge quantity of such compounds with 
advantage. Nitrogenous matter also is commonly 
supplied at all middle-class tables beyond the eater's 
■wants; and if more is consumed than can bo used for 
the purposes wliich such alimcut subsei'vcs, it must be 
eliminated in some way from the system ; and pro- 
bably, as wo have seen, by sonic uncomfortable 
method. 

Cheese as a supplement t-) bread is largely used by Cheus 
the labouring man, especially in agricultural districts. ai^'JJSJ^J 
It is a food well adapted to his wants ; while ^ 
his digestiim, unlike that of many a factory operative 
who works under cover, generally deals with it easily. 
Cheese is one of the most concentrated forms of nitro- 
genous food, and admirably supports hard labour in 
the open air. Thus it ia that Swiss guides and ^'" "fit 
mountaineers always demand a good supply of cheese Monntain- 
and butter among tho provisions when a long day's *' 
H'ork is planned. When taken at the end of a full 
meal as a savoury morsel, the flavour only is required, 
and the quantity should be small. Many pcrsous 
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irtosc daily life affords little oppoitmiity for moscolar 
activitir find cheese, st all erents irhen Docookcd, not 
caaly digestible. And irfacn Eoch do employ it as an 
article of food, it ^honlii be r^arded as taking the 
place of meat, whidi is not 60 lidi in nitrogen. 
3Ir. Mattieu Williams has some good remarks on this 
: subject,* from which it appears that when properly 
cooked, cheese is probably more easily assimilated by 
an ordinar)' stomach, than when eaten in the raw 
condition. The well-known " cheese fondu " is an 
csample. Here is the Swiss peasant's form as he 
gives it, and of the dish thus produced he speaks 
highly, from observation as well as from personal 
experience, in relation to its sustaining power, and its 
right to form the staple dish of a suhstautial meal, 
appropriately adding: — "it is rather too good — over- 
nutrilioua — for a man oiily doing scdentaiy work." 

Mix grated cheese and eggs beaten as for an 
omelette, adding a little new milk or butter. Place 
the mixture in a saucer-shaped pan which stands the 
fire, over which it is to he gently cooked, stirring well 
until tho whole is dissolved, and tho mixture is homo- 
geneous ; serve it in the pan, and cat it with a good 
supply of bread, and witli salt and mustard to taste. 
Jfr. Williams further suggests that a small quantity 
of bicarbonate of potash may bo added with advantage 
to tho ingredients before cooking — say 15 or 20 grains 
for a diah sufficing for two persons. It appears to 

" M(iC7irt«('«^cyn//ow', IjjMattieaWiUianjs, Chntto i ■ffindos, 
Iwndwti, 1885 (pii. 135-10). 




facilitate solution of tlie casein, and at all events 
flannot bo an unwholesome addition. Indeed, as lie 
observes, it supplies potash salts, which aro naturally 
present in meat, but which are wanting in cheese. 
By adding bread crumbs, or slices of bread, and moro 
inilk, an excellent savoury pudding may be made, and 
bated in a pie-dish, or in a shallower one if pre- 
ferred. This preparation may bo easily rendered an 
elegant one for other tables if required. 

Quitting tho sabjcct of wheat and the leguminous Elee ai 
seeds, it will be interesting to review briefly the '"' * 
combinations of rice, which furnishes so large a 
portion of the world with a vegetable staple of 
diet. Remembering that it contains chiefly starch, 
■with nitrogen in small proportion, and almost no 
fat or mineral elements, and just sufficing perhaps 
with a small quantity of the former, to meet the wants 
of an inactive population in a tropical climate, the 
first addition necessary for the people who dwell 
on the temperate margin of this limit, and just 
beyond it, wUl be a notable proportion of fat, and, 
with it a little addition of nitrogen. Ilcnco an illus- 
tration of one of tho first efforts to make a dish of 
rice " complete " is afi'orded by the addition of butter 
and a little Parmesan cheese, in the simple riso/io, iTesdftil 
from which, as a starting point, improvement, both ^tJfi'"" 
for nutritive purposes and for tho demands of the liiotto, 
palate, may be carried to any extent (see p. 111). 
Fresh additions arc made in the shape of marrow, of 
morsels of liver, &c., of meat broth with onion and 
spico, which constitute the mixture, when well pre- 
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pared, nutritious and highly agreeahle. The analogue 
w a pu»a; of this mainly Italiaa dish is tlie pilau or iulnff of tho 
orientals, consisting, as it chiefly does, of rico lightly 
boiled ill the broth of a fowl : a basis ausceptihle of 
various slight modifications and additions (see p. 112). 
Tlie curry of rabbit or of (joultry and tho kcdgorce of 
fish are further varieties which it is unnecessary to 
describe. Following tho same corahiuation to Spain, 
wo find it a popular national dish, not greatly 
I differing from the foregoing, in the J'Jo//o m/i nrroz, 
■which consists of abundance of rice, stewed with a 
little broth and containing morsels of fowl, bacon, and 
sausage, with appetising spices, and sufficing for an 
cseeUent meal. 

Another farinaceous product of world-wide use is 
the maize or Indian corn. With a fair amount of 
nitrogen, starch, and mineral elements, it contains 
also a good proportion of fat, and is made into bread, 
cakes, and puddings of various kinds. It is complete, 
but Busccptihlo of improvement by the addition of 
nitrogen. Hence in the United States, where it is 
largely used, it is often eaten with beans, under the 
name of " succotash." In Italy it is ground into the 
beautiful yellow flour which is conspicuous in tho 
streets of almost every town ; when made into a firm 
paste, by boiling in water, and sprinkled with Parmesan 
cheese, a nitrogenous aliraont, it becomes what is 
known aspolmtn, and is largely consumed with some 
relish in the shape of fried fish, sardines, sausage, 
little birds, or morsels of fowl or goose, by whicli of 
course fresh nitrogen is ailded. JTacaroui has been, 
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already alliided to in connection with wheat, from 
which it is made ; although rich in nitrogenous and 
starchy materials, it is deficient in fat. Hence it is 
hoiled and eaten with butterandParmesan(d/'/fe/!<'HJj(') 
and with tomatoes, which furnish saline matters, with 
meat gravy or with milk (see pp. 109-10). 

Nearer home tlie potato forms a vegetable basis in Taa 
composition closely resembUng rice, and requiring'" 3 
therefore additions of nitrogenous and fatty elements. 
The Irishman's inseparable ally, the pig, is the natural, 

d to him necessary, complement of the tuber, making 
the latter a complete and palatable dish. The every- reqni 
day combination of mashed potato and sausage is an ^ 
application of the same principle. In the absence of 
pork, the potato eater substitutes a cheap oily fish, the 
herring. The combination of fatty matenal with the 
,to is still further illustrated in our baked potato 
and butter, in fried potatoes in theii" endless variety of 
form, in potato mashed with milk or cream, also served 
in the ordinary way with mallre d'holel butter; finally 
arriving at the most perfect and finished combination 
in the poiitmes de terre satit^es nil beurre of a first-class 
French restaurant, where it becomes almost ajilat de 
luxe. Even the simple bread and butter or broad and Bread 
cheese of our own country equally owe their form and butte"M 
popularity to physiological necessity ; the deficient fat «1i*b»». _ 
of the bread being supplemented by tie fatty elements 
of each addition, the cheese supplying also its propor- 
tion of nitrogenous matter, which exists so largely iu 
its peculiar principle, cascine. So again, all the suet 
puddings, "short cake," plum cakes, pie-crust, or 
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pastry, wliethcr baked or boiled, which consist simply 
of farinaceous food rendered stronger nutriment by the 
addition of fatty matter ; arc illustrations of the same 
principle practically applied by their inventors, 
without the slightest consciousness that they were 
fulfilling a natural and essential law of life. 

In the eaiEO way almost every national dish miglit 
he analysed, up to 'Ca^ pot-oM-fea o£ our neighbours, 
the right management of which combines the nutritious 
quality of fiosh with the abundant aroma and flavour 
of fresh vegetables wliich enter so largely into this 
oeonomical and excellent mess (see pp. 92-3). Amoug 
tho poorer classes this dish is, of course, intended to - 
supplement a considerable quantity of bread. 

It will be apparent that, up to this point, our csli- 
, mate of the value of these combinations has been 
limited, or almost so, by their physiological complete- 
ness as foods, and by their economical value in relation 
to tho rcsoui'ccs of that great majority of all popula- 
tions, which is poor. But when the inexorablo neces- 
sity for duly considering economy has been complied 
with, the nest aim is to render food as easily digestible 
as possible, and agreeable to the senses of taste, smell, 
mimgU. 

The hard labourer M'ith simple diet, provided his 
aliment is complete and fairly well cooked, will suffer 
little from indigestion. He cannot be guilty, for want 
of means, of eating too much, fertile source of deranged 
stomach with those who have au unlimited supply ; 
physical labour being also in many circumstances the 
best preventive of dyspepsia. "Live on sixpence a., 
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day and earn it/' attributed to Abemethy as the 
sum of his dietary for a gluttonous eater, is a maxim 
of value, endorsed by millions. But for the numerous 
sedentary workers in shops, offices, in business and 
professions of all kinds, the dish must not only be 
'* complete;'* it must be so prepared as to be easily 
digestible by stomachs of moderate power, and it 
should also be as appetising and agreeable as circum- 
stances admit. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Wilt, an example of n natural " complete " food— Its cmplojmenFB 
Bs food, almost imiversil — Essentially sn animal food — £i- 
cewiiBgly susceptible of iiijury^Modo of difllriliutiou, a fertils 
Muree of disease— Milk epidemicB of fever, to.— Composition 
of millc — Valne as a diet — Whej — Koninias — Means to ba 
adopted in order to secure tlie purity and wholesomencsa of 
milk. 

The term "complete," as we have seen in the fore- 
going chapter, is emploYod to denote that the food so 
designated contains all the elements necessary to the 
support of the body, and to the actirity of its functions. 
Most commonly, such nourishment is a compound of 
two or more animol or vegetable substances, combined 
in or^ to afford tbc various elements necessary to 
Milk li meet all the demands of animal life. But there is a 
^' J^^"' notable example of a single animal product, perhaps 
plete" the best which can be offered as a complete food ; one 
pTDvidsd prepared by nature, furnished in great abundance, and 
6y natnTB. which we are all well acquainted with, namely, milk. 
It is a product whicb slightly varies in different 
species of the mammalian family. That form which 
we are most familiar with is the milk of the cow, and 
it may be taken as the tj^pe. It constitutes so lai^e 
and so valuable a part of the food of man in temperate 
climates, that some account of it is desirable here, par- 
ticularly as the subject is rapidly growing in interest 
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and importance, and as the popular knowledge respect- 
ing it is very imperfect. 

I have said that the subject of milk is groAving in Exoeed- 
importance ; this is true on the following grounds. ^rtauTto 
Pirst, because it is essential to the well-being of young omnrB a 



quality at its source; and secondly, it is equally neces- 
sary that it should not be adulterated, or otherwise 
injured in the processes of transit and distribution. 
Heantime, as our population grows more dense, sources 
of contamination increase, and the task of obtaining an 
absolutely pure supply is more difficult. Verj- much 
more is contained in these simple statements than is at 
first discerned by the popular eye. 

Before making further comments thereupon, let us 
recall the fact that, excepting only the article of 
wheaten bread, milk is perhaps tho most uni\er'^»lly 
employed food in this eountry. And I am not quite 
sure that the exception made above is conectly stated 
to be so. Every man, woman, and child ui the kuig beoaiiie J 
dom, with few exceptions, consume milk in some form f^t'Ij^M 
at least once or twice daily; while for the joungestci " 
part of the community, during the most critical stage 
of early growth, milk forms tho chief and the best 
source of nourishment. Now it is to be remembered 
in connection with these striking facts, that milk is n 
complex animal food, and one which so rapidly dceom- It deoon 
poses, that in hot weather a few hours suiEce to injure ™iaiy 
it materially. Moreover, it is extremely liable to con- 
tamination if exposed to impure atmospheric influ- 
Dticcs, &c. But the most serious danger connected 
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with milk as food is associated witli tho vast dailfl^ 
process of distribution necessary in order to conveyB 
the product from tlie cow to the consumer. No doubt-B 
that water is wilfully added in seme small (juantity ton 
a large proportion of the supply in order to cheap 
it ; but where this is not done, all the vcss " 
ployed in dairy operations arc more or less carefuUjH 
and completely washed twice a day. It is this contact'^ 
\yilh water, employed by no means always, as 
to be, at tlie boiling point, which constitutes the milk'a 
trade a ready and unceasing agency for the spread of ■ 
three or four forms of disease among the population, J 
It is only within the last few years that we have b&<-l 
come aware that one of the chief methods by which \ 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are propa- ] 
gated, is by the agency of this great organization 
which conveys the daily milk from the cow to every 
house in the empire. Water which contains the 
smallest admixture of sewage matter is naturally, 
amidst the innumerable chanceif^orded, now and 
then contaminated with the excreta of persons suffer- 
ing from infectious disease ; and thus, in its veiy em- 
ployment for cleansing ruilk vessels, the seeds of fatal 
disease may he deposited in a single milk can, from 
which twenty famUios, say, are supplied. It is foolish, 
or worse, wilfully to shut our eyes to this, and similar 
sources pf danger to the community, which are asso- 
ciated mth the growth of population, or tn affect, 
after the fashion of certain teachers, that it is tho part 
of wisdom to take the chances of life a.s it comes, 
and deliberately to avoid knowledge of its risks, 
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although tliat knowledge alone can render them harm- 
less and make life secure, healthful, and enjoyable. 

Had such counsel been listened to by our fore- jmij j^, 
fathers, the mortality from fever might still be in this i^i^aiy 
country what it was forty years ago ; moreover, we natad 
know that the cause now in question, like every other *rP'><»i 
cause of fever, is a removable one, if reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken. It was greatly due to the late 
Dr. Murchison, and to llr. Ernest Hart, who nioro 
than anyone has studied this subject exhaustively, that a well- 
the great epidemic of tj'phoid fever iu the parish of ?^'™" 



Ulnabft' 

Ifarylebonc, in 1873, was traced to a single case at a 
country farm which supphed milk to a dairy in that 
parish ; directly occasioning no lo3s than 218 cases of 
fever among the customers of that dairj', of whom 
twenty-sis died. From these a vast number of other 
cases arose, how many could never by any inquiry be 
correctly estimated, 

During the succeeding ten years no less than 
eighty-one (separate) epidemics were similarly traced 
in various parts of this country to milk distribution.* 

The foregoing brief statements suffice to show the 
importance of the dairy and its products, in connec- 
tion with the subject of food, even when considered 
apart from tlie question of their dietetic value. I CompMi- 
sboll next proceed to describe the composition and^j^ 

• See an admirabU and tory conciao acconnt of tho subject in a 
paper lesui at a meeting ol the Bflcial Scienco Congress, at Huddeia- 
fiald, OoWbor, 1883, bj Mr, Ernest Hart, and entitled, "Is it dcBrrsMe 
to take an;, and wlmt, fnrtbei meaacires to prevent llio sincaJ of 
Zymotic DiseaacH thronyh the Milk Supply of oar Tunn&V' (Loudon : 
Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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characteristics of good milk, adding some remarks on 
ita use as diet, and then indicate the practical mode 
in which those vho are interested in obtaining it 
uuRdultcratod and uu contaminated may attain their 
object. 
ThiMlldi, Of good cow's milk, nearly one seventh part by 
weight is sulid matter, the remainder is water. 

Of tliis seventh part, rather more than a third is 
" lactose " or milk-siigor ; rather less than a third is 
"cufiein," the basis of cheese; rather more than a 
fourth is " milk-fut," or cream ; the small remainder 
being salts or mineral matter. The foregoing propor- 
tions are sufficiently con-ect for ordinary purposes, and 
ai'o easily remembered. A more exact analysis ie 
given hero of the proportions in 100 parts of milk by 
weight. 
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Sptolfla The specifio gravity is generally about 1030 to 1033, 

t»vity. (it pQ" Tab.; but specific gravity alone cannot be 
regarded as an exact test of quality, since the quan- 
. J. tity of cream varies with different specimens ; and as 
Won In cream ia of lighter specific gravity than milk, a speci- 
men of the latter which is extremely lich in cream, 
other ingredients being the same, will weigh lighter 
than one which is deficient in cream. But that a 
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Value of Milk easily tested. $f-^ 

sample of milk exceptionally rich in cream should be ^^""'.'^ "' 
offered for sale, although hypothetically possible, must the mea- 
he regarded as practically impossible in the last degree. '^/ 
The nutritive value of milk corresponds of courss with 
the aggregate amount of all the soh'ds contained, and 
for all purposes of the consumer, the specific gravity 
corresponds with that amount, the figure rising as the 
solids are augmented. 

The specific gravity of unadulterated milk furnished 
by different healthy cows may he regarded as ranging 
between 1027 and 1035. But the mixed product of 
several such cows equals at least 1030 or 1031, If 
the milk furnished by any dealer is persistently below 
1030, there is ground for complaint on the part of the 
customer ; and I think it may be said that any metro- 
politan dairy of repute will furnish an uniform supply 
of milk decidedly above 1030. Nevertheless, there is 
a large quantity sold by the small dealers to the poor, 
of wbicli the specific gravity is no more than 1025 or 
1026. Notliing, however, is easier than to ascertain the 
real value of any sample which the purchaser desires 
to test. A lactometer may bo bought for 2a. 6(/. ; it T^»» of 
is ouly necessary to float it in a jug of milk, and the tomntar. 
figure on its scale which is level with the surface of 
the milk is the specific gravity ; the temperature 
should be about 60° Fah, 

Where an exact analysis is required, as for example, *"^°°' "^ 
to dcteimine the question of fining a fraudulent dealer, muit 
the value of the sample has to be found, by ascertain- [1,^ qn^g. 
ing the amount of sohds present, apart from the cream, lion of 
and estimating the latter separately. 



Tho Society of Public Analysts leqniiea s mini- 
mum of " nine per cent, of solids, not fat ; " and any 
■uiiipio which does not reach that amount has almost 
[iivuriiibly bcyii adulterated with water, and the seller 
rif il in liublo to a fine. But " ame per cent." is a low 
utaiidaril, dt>tcrmiood on to avoid the infliction of 
liiirililiiii on any Email dealer who may have been 
Huiiplitid from the country with a genuioe, though 
exufiiitiinmUy poor milk, of which the solids did not 
EHooKd nine per cent. ; and it may probably yet be 
nUeitnl. Hence vtist quantitica of milk which are 
■ultl every day at that stanJard, contain a good deal 
i)f nddcd water. The standard of the host metro- 
piililiiii duirioM, whom) interest it is to supply unadul- 
teriiti'd milk, in always higher. 
Mllli II Milk in easontiully tlio food of the growing animal. 

»«i^K f^i'l'I''"'-''' ^y iinturo for tho rapid development of the 
ulnftU. yiiiiiiK cnlf, it is, with ii little modification, admirably 
adiijiled for our young children. It is excellent fuod, 
too, fur some adults ; by no means for all. Those who 
t4iko much exorcise, or follow laborious occupations, 
may make it a useful portion of their dictarj-. It is 
rru'tily Buitiibic for sedentary persons, or for those who 
Imvn rcncbeil llio Iiittor stage of life when the powers 
diiiniiinh, and the habits become less active than hereto- 
f iro. An n drink at meal time, it is for the most part 
undiwii'iiblii ; for liquids taken with solid food need not 
b<t nutritious, indeed are better not to he so ; tbey arc 
required to dilute and dissolve the latter; 
UltriliTV mttorial being fur tho most part abundantly 
imllod by tho solid constituents of a meal. 
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Milk as drink: Whey: Koumiss, 

Milk forms a more suitable form of drink when the 
fat has been removed, when in short it has been 
fikimmed. If the casein is also taken out, as in cheese- 
making, the whey, which now contains littlo besides 
the sugar and the salts, is a very wholesome beverage, 
when fresh. Milk may be fenuented also, and an 
agreeable light effervescing drink results, known as 
Koumiss, and largely used in Russian Tartary, where 
it is made chiefly from the milk of the mare, which 
slightly diffei"s fi-om that of the cow. The latter, how- 
ever, is now treated here in the same way, and is in 
no respect inferior ; it is widely recognised as useful in 
some chronic complaints, and is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

lu order to ensure unadulterated and uocontailii- 
nated milk, it is necessary to adopt habitually certain 
precautions, or the probability of obtaining that which 
is impure at some time or another, during the long 
array of chances which life affords, is not inconsider- 
able. This fact makes it desirable that the milk trade 
should be subjected to official sanitary super\-ision. 
For the present the following hints for guidance may 
be useful, 

First. In country districts, where the consumer is ; 
commonly suppUed direct from the farm, it should be ' 
ascertained that the dairy is completely detached from : 
all thi) drains of the house and yards, and that the 
well used for dairj' washing should be uncontaminatcd 
by sewage. It should be an absolute rule that all 
Tessels are scalded once a day at least with boiling 
water. 
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Becondly. When in 8ucb districts infectious disease 
occurs in the dairy farm, no milk should be distributed 
oil any pretext, until the sources of infection haye 
disappeared. 

Thirdly. When doubt exists as to the source of 
milk, as during a fever epidemic, and no milk abso- 
lutely beyond suspicion is to be had, it should be well 
boiled before it is used as food, by which process it is 
rendered safe. Some of those who have most studied 
the subject, are so impressed with its importance, and 
especially in relation to the interests of the family, as 
to advise that all milk should be thoroughly boiled 
before it is consumed. They believe that it is wise to 
regard milk as a raw food, undesirable, on the grounds 
above stated, for human consumption, until it has 
been cooked. Continental travellers will do well to 
take it in this form, and as it is always thus served 
for cafi-au-hit abroad, there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing it nt any time. 

Fourthly. In all large towns and in the mctropohs, 
milk should be obtained solely from some extensive 
organization of high repute, well known to have made 
it an absolute principle of its business to distribute 
milk solely from sources which are held under vigilant 
eupoiwisioa by a competent person. Moreover, every 
can of milk received from the country for distribution 
should be examined for quality, before being delivered 
to the public. This is a mode of proceeding which is 
now thoroughly understood and practised, at least in 
London; and there is no real difficulty in adopting 
such precautions, as well as others not less important, 
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as lias been practically proved for several years, at 
least by one great institution, on a large scale, in this 
metropolis. For the present, it is incumbent on every 
housekeeper who regards the health of his family, to 
exercise caution after the manner here indicated. At 
no distant period, all country dairies from ivhcnco 
milk is sent away for sale, as well as the public milk- 
shops held by dealers in towns, will, without doubt, 
he subject to official inspection, and bo regulated by 
sanitary enactments. In the accomplishment of this 
ceaseless task of milk distribution, almost nothing 
can bo done by any single individual to avert the 
dangers to which carelessness and misfortune expose 
him ; while well-devised arrangements of the nature 
sng^stcd may render him almost secure. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Pouil i>f llio tiiiililli'-rlnas Eiiglialiuian — Boiling — Principlet Ot9 
BjiplyinH hunt — High nnd low toinperiitnrea — T 
Mai'lu "— Wurreii'a cooking pot — The Norwegian cooking 
Bppnrutui — Qeniiuu procen — Atkinson's American oven — 
RoMting—Bsking— Broiling— BniiBiug, methoda ot— Stewing 
'-HiKii/ A la liiofte— OpiKJsita prinoiples in French and English. 
I'otiknr;— Buperlorit; of each in some particnlai'3 — Frying, anil 
Ita nutiott on matoriali of food^Tlio omelette. 

On (lucetioning the average middle-class English- 
man us to the uaturo of his food, the aU hut universal 
uiiswor IB, " My living is plain, always roast and 
boiled " — words which hut too clearly indicate the 
dreary monotony, not to say unwholcsomeness, of his 
daily food ; while they furthermore express hia satis- 
fitotion, Huoti us it is, that ho is no luxurious feeder, 
nnd that, in his opinion, ho has no right to suffer from 
an indigestion. Joints of beef and mutton, of which 
wo all know tho voiy shape and changeless odoui's, 
follow one another at his table in the same unvarying 
order, six roust to ono boiled, and have done so ever 
sinco ho began to keep house Eomo five-and-twenty 
years ngol I om not sanguine enough to suppose that 
this uniform routine, which rules the dietary of the 
great majority of British families of moderate and 
oven of ample moajis, will to disturbed by any sugges- 
tions of mine. Nevertheless, in some younger house- 
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holds, where habits, gradually forming through the 
force of example, have not yet hardened into law, 
there may be a disposition to adopt a healthier diet 
and a more grateful variety of aliment. And this, 
it may he safely affirmed, will probably not be dis- 
covered by any researches for new forms of animal 
food. Often as the lament has been uttered, that 
some hitherto unknown product in the shape of meat 
or bird, cultivated or wild, is not to be found, seeing 
that the butcher's shop affords so small a range for 
choice, it is not from such a source that wholesome 
and pleasing additions to the table will be obtained. 

But the consideration of variety, and the method of "Hoait 
attaining it, will occupy us hereafter. At present wo Knyaa t 
must deal with the "Koast and Boiled" already 
referred to. These are, in fact, the Alpha and 
Omega, not as two terminal items in a series, but as 
constituting the sum total of the culinary forces 
known to our respected paterfamilias, excepting that 
ho may, perhaps, admit with more or loss hesitating 
approval, that the frying-pan, as a kitchen utensil, is 
certainly not to be entirely forgotten. 

But of these processes, the principles which govern 
their application, and the elementary rules of the art 
in making it, he knows nothing, having never felt 
interest therein. His cook probably knows little ignorance 
more. She learned by "rule of thumb," and has"^^. j^^ 
always found its light suffice for the limited require- ofoookflrj. 
ments hitherto made on her powers in such scrvico. 
When she has to prepare one of the aforesaid joints, 
whether by "boiUng" or by "roasting," it has 
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i, by hat ^fBeJ tbi » ^ 
' called "boSii^'' 
Otking <rf it ty heated dry air, and ly heat throi 
ntdtMiim, in other word?, the methods known 
" Ijakinj^" " rua«tiiig," and " bruiling.'' 
tMkUiti tt Tlif! wi'iking of meat by means of hot vat 
tirtwiltri "'"''l'"K'" ^V'atcr "boils"' when heated to 212' 
it ''Wl- IIhf «;« level ; bat for all practical purposes of 

u iriiidi lower temperature suffices to cook meat 
tliorftuglily, [u we shall leara hereafter : " boiled 
infiBl.,'' Iwiiig in fact, never itself boiled. A manifest 
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B reduction in tte teat of boiling water may be noted 

at every 1,000 feet of elevation ; tbus in mountain h 

climbing it is quite possible to reach a heiglit at ^| 

which water boils when not sufficiently hot even to ^| 

cook an egg efficiently, which can be done at 180°. 

Now in tlie culinary treatment of flesh of all kinds, Twomole! 
and of fish, by water, the object to be attained by the cookin» 
process must first be distinctly apprehended. If from neat , 
a given portion of flesh it is desired to extract as 
much of the soluble portions as possible, as for the 
purpose of making soup or beef tea, the course 
pursued will be du'ectly opposite to that which ia 
necessary when the object ia to prepare the portion 
for a dish to be consumed at the table. In the latter 
case we retain all the nutritive and sapid qualities 
within tlie portion, leaving none or very little in the 
water used for cooking. In the former case we leave 
the flesh, if }iossibIe, exhausted of flavour and 
nourishing juices, nearly all of which we desire to 
find iu the water employed. 

The principle rc-liod on to accomplish our aim in deponding 
each case is based on the fact that the albumen, ^f he^t'on 
which pervades both flesh and fish, is fluid and alliumen. 
soluble at low temperatures, suppose we say from 60° 
to 120° or 130° Fahr., while it becomes solidified 
and insoluble at temperatures of 160° and upwards. 
Henee, if we desire to realize the first-named object, 
for stock soup or beef tea, some meat previously cut i, Fm 
fine ia macerated for two or three hours in cool or 
tepid water, after which not only the bulk of the 
nutritive matter referred to as albumen, but other valu- 
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able conBtitucnts, " extractives," and salts, will be found 
dissolved in the liquid also. See tbe process for making 
beef tea, which will be found in the Appendix. 

If, on the contrarj', we desire to retain within the 
^ portion, say a leg of mutton, all its nutritifo quality 
and its natural flavour, for a dish at tabic, the joint is 
to he immersed in a capacious pot of boiling water, to 
which a litUo salt bos been added, in order at once to 
solidify, or coagulate as it is usually termed, the 
albumen which pervades tlie outer layer of the nieat. 
The result of about seven minutes' exposure to this 
temperature, upwards of 212°, as the addition of salt 
demands a higher temperature for boihng tlian plain 
water, is equivalent to enclosing tbe meat in an 
impervious easing, ■which effectually prevents the 
escape of albumen and flavouring matters into the 
water hereafter, however long the joint remains there. 
When the water has boiled for about seven minutes, 
nothing will be gained by maintauiing that high 
temperature : it is on the contrary rather injurious 
than otherwise, Tlie meat will be in better condition 
at table if the pot is removed a little from the fire, so 
that a temperature a few degrees below boiling is 
sustained for tbe usually necessary period of time 
required, which, of course, varies according to tbe size 
of the joint. Maintaining the water in a state of 
constant ebullition involves a large waste of fuel, and 
does not raise tbe temperature, either of the liquid or 
the meat a single degree. 

In order to ascertain what is the maximum tem- 
perature attained by " boiling " a leg of mutton in tho 
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usual way, I have several times pushed a thermometer, )ieit of 
provided with a pointed metal end, closely alongside joint 
the central bone to the middle of the joint ; and have *^? 
never found, however thoroughly the meat has been 
cooked, that the mercury has risen above 180°, it has 
generally been a little below that limit. Let me say 
that such experiments have been made many years 
ago, I beUeve thirty or forty. At least twelve or 
fifteen years have elapsed since it was repeated by 
myself in both boiled and roasted meats in order to 
ascertain by personal observation that in each case 
meat could be well cooked nt the temperature named. 

But it has long been known that for the purpose of lowar 
thoroughly cooking flesh of any kind, there is no J™//^^ 
necessity to maintain so high a temperature as thiit best if 
adopted by the ordinary method above described, tfrne w 
provided that the time of exposure to the lower degree Biven. 
of heat is considerably prolonged. There is a gene- 
rally accepted table, current in all cookery books, 
indicating the time which every joint requires, 
grounded on its weight ; but this always presupposes 
the boiling point of water, of course to commence 
with, and almost boiling sustained by continual 
comb'jstion of fuel afterwards. The flavour of animal 
food is, by the system previously referred to, better, 
and the meat itself more tender and more digestible ; 
a result which will inevitably bring into favour the 
practice of slow cooking when the best method of 
conducting it has been determined. 

That flesh so cooked is easily digested is duo to the whyoook- 
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digestible. 



Osptaln 
Hokiug'- 



contained tliereia is sufficiently but not overlieated. 
Any temperature higher than the above-named tends 
to solidify it, and when exposed to too much beat, as 
often liappens to a fried or ovcrbroQed steak, it tben 
becomes dimiuisbod in thickness and curved instead of 
being plump and tender, while the shrunken and 
indurated fibres of the overcooked portion are difficidt 
of digestion by an average stomach. 

An excellent mode of securing the desired object in 
boiling is to move the pot containing the portion of 
meat, as soon as the initial boiling of six or seven 
minutes is completed, to a small gas ring or lamp, by 
which a gentle heat, that is about 190° to 200°, can 
ho maintained for five or six hours, instead of the 
three hours usually required, say for a joint weighing 
about twelve pounds or more. 

The "Bain-marie " is an old and very simple appli- 
cation of the principle chiefly employed for the 
beating of sauces and for other purposes ^-bere it is 
desirable to avoid a temperature which might injure 
a delicate product, and especially any burning of it. 
It is simply a small thin saucepan suspended within a 
larger one adapted for the lire, and contaiuing water 
which, when boiling, or nearly so, suffices to heat to a 
few degrees below its own temperature the contents 
of the inner vessel. This resembles the method on 
which the carpenter's glue-pot is constructed, ^vith 
which most persons are familiar. 

Captain "Warren's cooking-pot is a further develop- 
ment of the same principle, which has long been a 
favourite with many who appreciate excellence and 
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economy combined in the work wliicli it is capable of 
doing. It is constructed on the pluri of the " bain- 
marie" just described, but is associated with a steam 
chamber on the top, to be used or not when required. 
This latter may be used for the cooking of vegetables, 
fish, and other foods, thus utilising the steam formed 
by the boiling water contained in the larger outside 
yessel, which heats the inner one. But the inner is 
used not only for stewing and boiling purposes, hut 
also as a dry cooker ; that is to say, a fowl or a portion 
of meat being placed therein can be slowly cooked 
without ivatei- by a process occupying about twice or 
three times as long as that employed for ordinary 
boiling or roasting. In this case tho flesh furnishes 
a quantity of liquid, slowly disengaged by low 
temperature, rising as vapour at first, and becoming 
condensed, with its own natural juices into a broth or 
gravy, in which, at the conclusion of the process, the 
flesh is found partially or wholly immersed. On tho 
top of this floats more or less fat in a melted state, 
and this can bo removed in the usual manner. Ko Ho lou by 
loss whatever takes place by this method. All the cess.''"" 
albumen, extractives, and juices of the flesh will bo 
found in tho inner saucepan when the process ia com- 
pleted. Thus a most admirable and tender Irish stew How to 
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of mutton, cut chiefly from the lower half of it in the '*">*■ 
usual way, with most of the fat removed, a little onion, 
sliced, adding no liquid whatever, only a little black 
pepper and salt to taste. The outside pot should 
contain sufficient water to form a shallow hath for the 
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Ezunple inner pot wliicli contains tlie meat ; the water should 
oookfug I'B boiling at the commencemetit of the process, and for 
■^ 1<™ about a quarter of an hour afterwards, to antagonise 
tore. the ctfect of the cold meat introduced. Then the pot 
should be removed to the comer of the fire, or over a 

I gas ring, so as to Eimmer, that is to maintain the 
water a few degrees below boiling point. At the 

1' end of five or six hours or so the meat will be found 

', perfectly tender, delicately cooked, fuU of flavour, and 

i amply supplied with its own excellent gravy. When 

'; the melted fat has been removed, the potatoes, which 

have been partially cooked in the upper chamber or 
' . steamer, or in some other vessel soparately, should bo 

II added to the meat iu the inner chamber for about 
I half an hour and served in the usual manner. 

; The meat has been cooked at a temperature of 

I about 185° or 100°, probably never exceeding 200° : 

I h,once its digestibility from the circumstances explained 

I' above. If the potatoes for the stew are cooked in the 

I, steamer, above the meat, the water must be kept 

i, boiling, during the latter part of the process, about an 

hour, to supply steam for the purpose. The above, or 

Owkingof a good sized fowl, can be cooked iu a "Warren pot of 

poultry in ^^ smallest or least expensive size ; but I advise that 

minnar. a fowl should be first boUed in a separate vessel for six 

or seven minutes, as advised in the Norwegian cooker 

|{ on the next page, anil for the reason there given. 

I. Ami on the whole I think that poultry are better 

cooked iu 8 quart of milk or of light stock, that is by 

ii the wet rather than by the dry process ; iu each case 

^L of ooursej at the low temperature named. Large 



joints may Le cooked in the same maimer in pots of 
appropriate size. 

But still lower temperature suffices if more timo 
be devoted to tte cooking ; and this is advantageous 
■where the material to be cooked is unusually tough. 
An illustration of this principle has hecn familiar to 
us here for many years, in the action of the Nor- Nor- 
wegian cooking apparatus ; and most people know J^^ne 
thot by its moans a prolonged moderate temperature apparati 
is completely effective in producing tenderly-cooked 
viands of various binds. The following mode of 
using it may be adopted. The details are those of a 
process employed in my own kitchen, the temperatures 
being talceu by myself; Those given above of the 
"WaiTca process have been verified by me in the same 
manner. A fowl weighing two and a half pounds is 
put into a four or five quart saucepan, boiling on the 
fire or gas stove. Ebullition ceases for half a minute, Practical 
owing to the coldness of the body introduced, and ^""Jt^o"" 
then reappears : it should then be continued actively it. 
for six or seven minutes. Meantime, a Norwegian 
cooking apparatus, which may or may not be furnished 
with a tin liner,* filled with boiling water (which 
becomes about 200 degrees when ready for use) ; but 
the presence of a liner is certainly advantageous. 

* The "liner" is merely a veBseladnpted to the site of the bird or 
Joint to be cooked, msde of tvo ejtiDilors, one surronndiiig tlie other, 
with a apace of about three quartnraof nn inch to aiiiacb between each, 
vhicb can be filled with hot wa.Uir, sopitrato from that nhieli is in tlie 
eacity containing the food to be cooked. A Tesiel « 
often Bsid to have " a hot-water jacket." 
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The cavity E^onld be jnst lai^ exsa^ to bold the 
fowl in a Tcrtical posidon, where it k to be imine- 
diately placed af^ tbe boiiiDg, and water from 
the saucepan, about :iK^° or 208' by Ibis time, 
or b<?at«d milk, is to be poored in to fill the 
tavity, for which about a quart is required. The 
upparatns is now accurately closed, and fet aside in a 
iMirncr, screened from draughts, but not near to any 
Miurcc of beat, after which it is to remain nntonched 
for at least twelve hours. On opening it the fowl 
will be found perfectly cooked and tender throughout, 
imd the temperature of the liquor will be from about 
120° to 130°. This should be set aside to cool, and 
when the fat is t^kcu off it fonns a more or lesa 
valuable contribution t« the stock-pot The initial 
boiling is of course intended to seal the surface, and 
1 to prevent the juices of the bird from escaping ; but 
fionic portion will of course find Its way out into the 
gurroundiDg liquid, and is to be utilised in the manner 
suggested, so that no particle is lost The fowl can 
bo served at once, masked with a good white sauce 
or otherwise, according to taste. 

Other applications of the same principle by which 
ooniplcto cooking is accomplished without hardening 
tlio ulbumcnoid tissues of meat have been successfully 
(idnittcd on a large scale, the most striking example 
lining tlio apparatus patented by Becker, of Berlin 
(|HM'^)> The principle consists in ascertaining the 
tyHilJcrHtiireH boKt adapted for cooking each kind of 
fh"tl"f"l' L'xumplc, for making soup; for producing 
^hJcc (tuali, juicy, and not over-dried ; and for 
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Eerving vegetables completely adajited for digestion. 
The higliest temperature of the tlireo is generally 
demanded for the last-named, or the longest cxposuro 
to heat ; for the starch cells throughout the tissue 
must bo burst to scatter their contents, before the 
required condition is attained. Different compart- 
ments in the apparatus are easily maintained at varied 
temperatures by means of steam supplied to each, and 
the economy in fuel thus effected on the largo scale on 
which this method is applied is considerable. This plan 
was adopted and systematically applied a few years 
ago by my friend, Mr. L. 0. Smith, of Stockholm, for 
the operatives and their families in that city; and 
detailed accounts of it were published at the timo 
(1884) in this country. And the results were 
accepted aa demonstrating the efficiency and the 
economy of cookery at low temperatures. 

The Rev. W. Moore Ede, of Gateshead, was Bev.Moore 
attracted by Mr. Smith's successful use of Decker's perignca.' 
apparatus, and visited Stockholm for the purpose of 
testing its value. He embodied his observations, 
which were in the highest degree favourable, in an 
admirable lecture on cheap food and cooking at 
Sunderland in 1884, which has since been cheaply 
printed, and had a deservedly large sale.* He 
employs for his cheap dinners for children a large box 
of sheet-iron, felted throughout inside, two and a half 

• Chrap Fond and Cheap Cooling. London: W. Scott, H, 
?»ternoater Snuare, Price \d. 1884. Thenj are excellent hinla 
on tlie maDagemcat of pennj dinncis Eor scbogl children. Bee also 
" Cbiltlreu's Dinner Tablep,'' in tlie Appeodix. 
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inches ttick, and Uned with tin-plate. Two gas jets 

I will raise the contents (thirty gallons) to the hoiling 

point, and a Tciy small amount of flame suffices to 
maintain the lower temperatures preferred for aa 
many hours as are required. 
Mr. E. At- Jlore recently, a complete aiid efficient apparatus, 
"^ind^ adapted for all the uses of a small or large family, has 
Oven," been designed and thoroughly tested in America hy 
Jlr, Edw. Atkinson, of Brookline, Mass, He first 
introduced the apparatus to the public as the 
"Aladdin Cooker," for boiling, stewing, &c., and has 
rendered it more useful and eiEcient for all methods 
of cooking, except broiling and frying, under the 
name of the "Aladdin Oven." 
dnsitioii Much is often said of the economy effected by all 
of Mono- these methods of slow cookeiy, on the ground of the 
»id6rad. Smaller loss in weight produced by them, as compared 
with roasted meats. This is much less than would 
appear at first sight to be the ease. It is quite true 
that a joint weighing fourteen pounds when roasted 
or baked may weigh only eleven, and if cooked in the 
closed slow-temperature chamber may ho finished at 
twelve pounds and a half. Tlie difference is chiefly 
water; the far-reaching cooking odours amount to 
nothing ; this is produced by slight decomposition of the 
surface, one result of which is a highly appreciated and 
appetising flavour in a very thin superficial layer, giving 
character to roasted and broiled meats, which cannot be 
ohtained by any slow or closed- chamber proce.'s. 

The principle on which all of them act is to 
prevent the escape of heat by constructing the oven 
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of materials wliicli are thoroughly noa-con ducting, 
and therefore do not consist of metal, invariably em- 
ployed for kitchen ranges. Metal conducts heat away 
rapidly, and requires constant supplies of fresh heat, a 
process which renders difficult the maintenance of an 
equable temperature, hesides hcitig costly through 
wasteful consumption of fuel. The thick sides of theConatn 
Aladdin oven are made of indurated and incombustible 
" papier mflche," or of a wood pulp, desiccated, which 
is practically almost the same thing, one of the best 
non-conductors of heat known, with a thin metallic 
lining ; the interior cavity available for cooking, which 
ia divided by moveable horizontal partitions for 
different dishes, measuring from a foot to a foot and a 
half in every direction, in the sizes at present mostly 
used. The heat is supplied to the oveu by moans of 
an oil lamp below, or by gas ; in either case the 
amount supplied being always under the control of 
the cook. The whole of thia heat, or nearly so, is 
conveyed into the interior of the chamber— no admis- 
sion of the products of combustion from the lamp or 
of gas with the air there being possilile — to be utilised 
for culinary purposes. A chimney is unnecessarj-, as 
the waste products of the small flame required ore 
inconsiderable, and may escape into the apartment, 
There being so little loss of heat, the plan is admir- 
ably adapted for hot summer ■weather, since the stove 
radiates no perceptible warmth into the surrounding 
air. It is not intended for cooking rapidly, but at a uojg gj 
rate during the day requiring fuUy double tho time "^B' 
consumed by the common kitchen range, ■while for 
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Goap-makiiig, stews, or any other procedure which it 
is desired to accomplish at a low temperature, and by 
which the best results are attained, it should be left 
at work all night with a small jet of gas beneath as 
the only source of heat. Bread may be made in it 
very successfully when the boiling and baking pro- 
cesses necessary for a meal have been completed, and 
much heat remains still to be utilised." 

The cooking of meat by heat through radiation, and 
by heated drj' air—" roasting " and " baking." 
Roasting is the cooking of meat in front of a clear, 
bright &re, the heat radiating from which into the 
" roaster," a metallic enclosure open towards the fire 
only, and containing the joint, turned therein by 
means of a bottlp-jack. The fire, being at its best, 
the joint, poultry, or game, is placed very near at 
first — an analogous proceeding to the initial step in 
broiling — in order to seal the entire surface by 
coagulating its albumen at the outset, and so enclose 
the fluids securely within. This is accomplished in 
about eight to ten minutes for a large joint, or in four 
or five for a piece of poultry. The roaster is then 
drawn half a foot to a foot farther back, so as to 

Efiivsi op. diminish the heat thenceforward. The opportunity of 
J "^^ basting the joint, which, especially towards the lilose 

^iMtiiig; of the process, should bcfrequently done with dripping 
from the pan below, is one of the advantages of this 
mode of cooking, which cannot be secured by any 



* TU Ari of CotiUitg. By E. Atklneon, LL.D. New York : 
L Apylaton. 18S9. A paper reprintei from the .Icienee MmUhly tor 
SmeioheT, 1SS9, und other reports uid papcia suhscquentlf. 
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process of baking in an oven. The surface would '^"^ *''■ 
become overdrie J by the heat, cracked, thus permitting 
vapours to escape, and even charred, wero it not for 
the basting, which preserves it moist and flexible, and 
insures only that precise degree of browning, with its 
igreeable aroma, which is found by a connoisseur so 
precious for its peculiar flavour and scent. Want of 
diligence in using the ladle, and of care in regulating 
the fire, occasions the fat to be decomposed and bunit 
with much evil odour and savour. Certainly the 
proper roasting of poultry and game is quite unattain- 
able by any other method. 

Joints of meat may, however, be well cooked iu the BaKag] 
oven of an ordinary kitchener or complete cooking 
range, as now usually made. The conditions are a eonditionB 
good supply of heat, as far as possible from the top to be snc- 
and both sides of the oven, the ability to ventilate ^^*'^^- 
when desired, a pan to catch the dripping beneath the 
grating on which the joint rests, that pan resting on 
another an inch or two deeper, containing water A 

below, the evaporation of which maintains the | 

dripping at a moderate temperature, ronJeiing 
impossible its decomposition or burning with iti all- 
pervading offensive odour. Those who desire to Mattieu 
pursue this subject further are strongly advised to make work. 
themselves acquainted with a work, already referred 
to, by Mr. M. Williams. It deals with the subject very 
fully, while its lucid and interesting style renders it 
very attractive, moreover it abounds in quaint and 
suggestive hints, and m valuable, particularly to those 
who desire to avoid needless expenditure, and to 
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preserve an intelligent method in the exercise of the 
household economies .• 

Broiliuj; Respecting broiling, I shall say no more hero than'l 
that tho operation resembles that of roasting, hut is'l 

dinatiDiu applicable to a small portion of ilosh, and can ho J 
rapidly conducted on the gridiron over a clear fire or . ' 
upon a gas giill, which latter can he made available ) 
at a moment's notice, A clear and smofeeless fire is I 
often not to he had without considerahle delay and 
preparation, and thou must ho exclusively devoted t 
the grill as long as this is required, to the exclusion of I 
other processes except those ■which are to he con- 
ducted on the adjacent hot plate. The principle is 
that of sealing the surface by heat at first, and not 'i 
permitting the temperature of the interior to rise to a 
higher point than just suffices to render it tender, as 
it becomes filled and expanded hy its own juices, ' 
which are yielded abundantly in the form of rich red .1 
gravy when the meat is cut hy the consumer a fe\r I 
minutes afterwards. Hence the morsel, plump and ] 
rounded by the action of the heat, must not be touched J 
hy a fork, hut ho turned when necessary with a pair of j 
light tongs. The value of the grill is, perhaps, f 
nowhere better understood than in England, especially \ 
in relation to chops, steak, and kidney ; portions of I 
fowl, or a split chicken, the hladebone, or even a small f 
shoulder of mutton — all of which may be thus served \ 
in perfection by a competent hand. Still it is not 1 
quite so widely appreciated as it deserves to be 1 
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in the preparation of many a small dish of fish, fowl, »vailal)ia 
and moat, or "bone," to say nothing of a grilled uttie 
mushroom, cither alone, or as an accompaniment to ^l'"". 
any of them. And it may be worth while, perhaps, 
remarking that the sauce imr excellence for broila is 
mushroom ketchup ; and the garnish cool lettuce, 
watercress, or endive. 

Braising and stewing — a process by which meat 
and poultry are prepared and served in the most 
tender condition possible, and in an attractive 
form for the table — is somewhat neglected in this 
country. There is a marked distinction between 
" braising " and " stewing " not sufGciently recognised 
here : hence probably the infrcquency with which a 
true braise appears at our tables. 

In braising, of which, as we shall see, there are two Braising: 
processes, the meat may be just covered with a strong 
liquor of vegetable and n nal ju s (technically two 
cejled brake or mirepoix] a 1 Ij overed vessel, ™*'*^**»J 
from which as little e'\ap t n a possible is per- 
mitted, and is exposed f n d able time to a 
surrounding heat several d e h rt f boiling. By what It 
this treatment tough fibrous flesh, even if old, whether J^^j . 
of poultry, of cattle, or meat unduly fresh, such as it 
is difiicult to avoid during the summer beats in towns, 
is made tender and easily digestible, lloreover, it 
becomes impregnated with the odours and flavour of 
fresh vcgotahlcs and sweet herbs, while the liquor 
itself, slowly reduced in the process, furnishes the most 
appropriate, fragrant, and delicious sauce, with which 
to surround the portion when served at table. Thus, 
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■honldlM aiso^ meats which are dry, or with little natural 
popaiar flavour, as veal, become satiirated with juices, and 
than it ii. combined with sapid substances, which render the food 
succulent and delicious to the palate. Small portions 
sufficing for a single meal, however small the family, 
can be thus dealt with ; so that a rechauffe, or cold 
meat for to-morrow, is not a thing of necessity, but only 
of choice when preferred, 

To judge by the braised products which rarely ap- 
pear on English fables, and by such descriptions of it 
as exist in our cookery books, the process itself is 
scarcely understood. Certainly it is not one uniform 
method, to which the term is applied, and consequently 
an ordinary cook's conception of it is apt to be some- 
what loose and indetinite. 
PriiMiipleB The first principle essential to a braise, is, that the 
^j""" meat so to be treated must be very slowly cooked, 
that is, at a comparatively low temperature, and in 
a closely covered vessel ; and with a small quantity of 
Uquid. 

The second principle is, that the meat shall be im- 
pregnated in this process with the flavours of vege- 
tables, herbs, of highly flavoured cured meats, and 
some spices, and, if desired, with wine. This may be 
done without the viirepoix above described, namely, 
by placing in the braise-pot around the meat, slices of 
ham, smoked sausage, or bacon, cut carrots, parsnips, 
turnips, onions, various herbs, a bay leaf, cloves or 
other spices, together with a small quantity of good 
meat stock. Another way of conducting the braife, 
as already intimated, is to make beforehand a strong 
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deeoctioa of all these materials, witli stock, and wine 
serving in part to flavour, and in part to presDr\'e 
the liquor or miirpoix so that it may be kept for 
a time, ready for use when wanted, A small 
quantity of this is then to serve as the fluid in which 
the portion of meat or bird, &c., is to be braised. 

The third principle is not generally considered ab- 
solutely essential to the process ; although it is un- 
doubtedly the last refinement necessary to produce a 
first-rate braise. It is that of partially browning or 
half-roasting the portion also ; and this may be accoia- 
plishcd in two ways. The legitimate or original way 
of doing this, is, to have well fitted to the braise-pot a 
sunk copper or iron cover, in which some bet cindere PiTOtn- 
or charcoal are placed, towards the end of the prucess, aging ;op 
when the braise is nearly finished, in order to transmit ''*"■ 
downwards a scorching heat to the top of the portion 
which is uncovered by the liquid in the pot below. 
In this case it is usual to cover the portion, especially 
if a fowl, with a piece of white paper, which serves 
to shield a delicate morsel from a too fierce heat. 
The other and inferior way is to verj' lightly ronst 
the meat, before putting it into the pot to braise, 
and 80 dispense with the hot cinders or charcoal on 
the cover ; but this hardens the flesh and tends to 
prevent the juices penetrating it. 

It may be seen then, that a braise in which no 
roasting is employed, does not, after the necessary 
materials have been prepared, require a great deal 
of attention, if the cook knows the comer of the 
fire or hot plate, where the slow and very gentle 
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Bimmcriiig will maintain itself regularly for two < 

tlirco Lours. 

Common braising, or, what may rather he distn 
guishcd as effective stewing, is a process in whtQ 
the previously prepared lifjuor and the final 
roasting heat are dispensed with. A standard 
illustration of it exists in the production of a 
well-known French dish, hwuf a la mode, which ia 
always good, when served in a simple, inexpensii'o 
manner for the people, and may he rendered most 
excellent with moro care and refinement, so as to he 
suitable at a talilo of the highest rank. I shall sub- 
join Gonfl'e's receipt ; he regards the process as an 
important and typical one, and gives it at length. See 
AiFEsuix, page 205, 

I have a general observation to make relative to the 
treatment of flesh in cookery {butcher's meat, poultry, 
and game), which finds its place appropriately here. 
]t relates to one of the fundamental principles of 
the culinary art, and should be considered by all who 
are interested in the subject before regarding ques- 
tions of detail. I ask attention to it because I do not 
know that any writer has pointed out the motives 
which have given rise to widely differing practice in the 
two neighbouring countries in regard of culinary art. 
Important Two distinct systems have been produced as the 
Utioiof result of circumstances, the force of which may be 
easily recognized, dominating the treatment of ttesh 
TrGDcIi proyisions particularly, on principles widely opposed 
•ODkuig. j.^ p^^jj other. One of these characterizes the best Eng- 
lish cookerv, while the other has been, and still is to a 
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large extent, the ruling principle of French cookciy. 
Both are rational — each system, perhaps, the better 
of the two in its own place ; and only illogical products 
and examples of defective taste can arise in practical 
cookery hy confounding the two, an error however 
which is far from uncommon. In spite of the 
admiration which it is impossible to withhold for the 
talent of the French cook, it is nevertheless in France 
that the confusion I speak of is chiefly to bo met with. 
And it is only in our own country, I venture to affirm^ 
that the principle or system in question is carried out to 
perfection. The English principle is, that our own meat The Eog- 
and game shall be presented at table in the highest state '""^ '^'' 
of perfection attainable, so far as breeding, feeding, J 

and keeping can accomplish it ; each animal, when I 

served, to be characterized by its owu proper ilavour, \ 

which is on no account to he masked or disguised hy 
others, which are adventitious. Delicate additions perfBct 
tending to heighten the natural flavour, or agreeably Jf 
subordinated to it, shall alone be admitted. It is a 
principle which can he successfully followed only 
where these meats exist in high perfection: where 
meat ia inferior or insipid, an opposite treatment is 
the better one. And I do not hesitate to claim for 
the intelligent English consumer, that it has long 
been essentially his aim to cultivate the best meat 
end game in the world, and to enjoy its intrinsic 
qualities for their own sake, nnalloyed hy any of those 
additions in the form of highly-flavoured sauce, which 
are so valuable for improving materials which do not 
possess their own distinctive fine qualities and flavours. 
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The The opposite principle Js tiat wLich has been deve- 

idM"' loped in association with the production of meats and 
poultry which aro naturally somewhat insipid. Since 
it has been the custom not to rear in France fine 
mature beef or mutton, as we understand those meats 
here, but rather to consume almost exclusively an 
imniatuTc product, veal, as well as poultry, much of 
which, although the best of its kind, is naturally 
wanting in sapid character ; these have become, and 
rightly so, the vehicles of Tarious delicious adventi- 
tious flavours, for which purpose the white meats are 
iti v»iao valued rather than for their inherent qualities. This 
character of vcal is illustrated in a passage occurring 
in the first number of the famous Ahnanach tfcs Gotir^ 
);jffH(/s, which appeared in Paris at the commencement 
of the present century; — "Veal lends itself to so 
many metamorphoses that we may fairly term it 'the 
chameleon of cookery,' " * Precisely the same view is 
held by Brillat-Savariu, hut in relation to poultry, 
when he says, "Poultry is for cookery what canvas is 
to the painter. "t In such conditions, therefore, it is 
natural that French cuisine should be essentially 
distinguished fur its sauces, by which it adorns and 
transforms material in itself somewhat uninteresting 
or uninviting. 

The Englishman loves the flavour of three or four 
years' old mutton (nnhappily almost a tradition now), 
mature beef, the wildest game, both winged and 
ground; and he cares not how little of "sauce" is 
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supplied — lie demauds ouly "gravy" — so that they 
are in fine condition, sufficiently, not over-kept, and 
simply cooked, for the most part carefully roasted. 
To lard fine full-flavoured tender mutton or venison 
is, for him, to desecrate them ; to hirJ or farce a 
grouse or partridge is the reverse of a compliment 
equally to the game, if mature, and to the guest, if a 
connoisseur. An English partridge is not improved, 
I venture to submit, even by larding, although the 
reverse is true of quail. 

The French chef treats the white meat, veal and 
domestic poultry, with so many ingeniously contrived 
sauces, as to render those two meats as good as six. 
So successful is the achievement, that he is too often 
feniptetl to extend his art to dark-fleshed game, and 
seeking to adorn it witli new flavoura, destroys the 
original savour and aroma, in which consists the value 
of the dish. 

During the last few years, however, I have been Fraask 1 
hnppy to observe signs of a change iu the practice of y^^ 
the best French cooks in this respect; as well as 
sometimes to find meats of better and more mature 
kind in Paris than formerly. One of the best illus- 
trations of the value of the principle I have above 
referred to as that of old English cookcrj-, I met ivith 
a few years ago, soi'ved to myself and a friend, iu an 
excellent and well-known restaurant verj- near the 
I'taee de I'Opera. It was brought to mc as a novelty, A t'Ppji 
and the method of realising the idea I ctmcede to be ti 
BO, and in its way perfect in execution. It consisted of 
a vciy fine wild duck, simply but lightly and delicately 



roasted, and served without an atom of e 
inailrc d'/idfef having placed tlie bird before i 
disb heated by a spirit lamp beloir, cut three longj 
handsome slices on each side of the breast-bone, ' 
heautifully red although cooked, and full of natural,'] 
juice, remo\-ing thus, in fact, all that is prime i 
really worth eating. Leaving these in the hot dishj 
and replacing the cover, he placed on the table before J 
us a powerful nickel-silvered press, the size of a tea* J 
urn or samovar, put the whole of the remainaa 
of the bird into it, and with a few turns of the! 
lever, applied the screw so as to express a quantityij 
of hot, rich, red juico to serve as our only, and indee 
most exquisite sauce. 

The pinions, legs and back, indeed all but the slicetlj 
breast, had been thus compelled to )-ield all theiH 
fluids, in the form of about a coffee cupful of whal 
might be called the essence of the bird. Such troat-J 
ment precisely accords with our own view of what i 
the best, and was most admirably realised. Let i 
continue to cultivate the finest meats and game, pre 
aenting them when in the most perfect condition iixtM 
the table, and serve simply, or with only such suboivj 
dinate adjuncts as tend to heighten, not to obseureJ" 
the natural character of the originnl. We shall thoitj 
have no cause to ho ashamed of the course in whiel; 
they appear at an English table. Eut I freely c 
cede that in making the best of second-rate i 
insipid morsels, wo have still much to learn from tha 
great school of culinary art in France. 
Wtrjiag, The process of frying is rarely understood, and i 



Frying : Practical directions for. 3j^ 

generally very imperfectly practised by the ordinary I 

English cook. The products of our frying-pan are often wid the ' 
greasy, and therefore for many persons indigestible, ^f prooegB, 
the shallow form of the pan being unsuited for the 
process of cooking at a high temperature in oil, that is, 
at a heat of about 350° to 390° Fahr., that of boiling 
\yater being 212°. This high temperature produces 
results, which are equivalent indeed to quick roasting, 
when the article to be cooked is immersed in the 
nearly boiling fat. Frying, as generally conducted, 
is rather a combination of broiling and toasting or 
6C0rcbing; and the use of the deep pan of heated 
oil or dripping, which is essential to the right perform- 
ance of the process, and especially in order to prevent 
gi'caainess, is a rare exception, and not the rule in 
ordinary kitchens. A few words of explanation are Prsotlt 
necessary in relation to the temperature of the fat 
which forms the frying bath, a matter of importance 
to ensure satisfactory results. "When a bath of melt- 
ing fat ia placed on the fire and the temperature has 
risen to 212°, some bubbles come to the surface with 
a hissing sound ; these are due to ji small portion of 
water, which being converted into steam, rise until 
all is got rid of. This is not the boiling of the fat, which 
is now tranquil, and when the temjierature has advanced 
much higher, to something hke 340°, a slight vapour 
is given off. If the fat is permitted to become much 
hotter, smoke appears, indicating a degree of heat to 
be avoided, and that the fat has reached what is called 
the boiling point, when it decomposes and spoils. 
Before this is reached, the heat should be tested by 



paUiDg in B dip of bresd, whui if browned in a kw 
Beeonds, a ssfEcKnt temperatore has been attained 
and the bath is ready for use. The above remarks 
apply eqnally tu the tempcratarc of any ml used for 
■betaf the same pnrpneo. The principle on which success 
Mnt^^ dependa is, that at the moment of contact with the 
ahuost boiling fat or oil, a thin film of every part of 
the sarface of the fish or other object to be fried is 
coagulated, so that the jnicea with their flavours, &c., 
are at once locked up within, and nothing can escape. 
The hath shoold therefore contain quantity sufficient 
and also be hot enough, to effect this result in an 
instant, after which, and during the few seconds or 
minutes requisite to cook the interior, the heat is often 
slightly lowered with advantage. The fish or other 
material employed emerges when done, with a surface 
to which a little oil adheres, but this will drain off 
owing to its extreme fluidity when hot, if left on a 
napkin slauting a minute or two before the fire ; 
better still on white blotting paper ; and thus it may 
be served absolutely free from grease. The film of eg" 
often applied to the surface of an object to be fried, is 
in the same manner instantly coagulated and forms an 
impermeable case; while the fine bread crumbs adher- 
ing to it take a fine yellow colour, being slightly charred 
or toasted by tlie high temperature they are exposed 
AtoU to. In order to be free from grease the bread or biscuit 
i»M»( crumbs should bo very fine, adhering by means of a 
thin layer of egg previously applied by the brush. If 
they arc coarso and too abundantly used, grease will 
adhoru to the surface or be absorbed by it. 



Execllent and frosli olive oil, M'liicli need not bo so tha valuB 
pci'fect in tint and flavour as the choicest kinds re- "f ll*'* 

Borved for the salad-bowl, is the best available form ' ^M 

of fat for frj-ing, and is sold at a, moderate price by ^M 
tho gallon for this purpose at the best Italian ware- * 

houses. Nothing, pei'haps, is better than well-clarified 
beef dripping, such as is produced, often abundantly, andofbeaf 
in every English kitchen; but the time-honoured i. drip- ■ 

traditions of our perquisite system enable any Eng- P'"?-" ^M 

lish cook to sell this for herself, at Email pi-ice, to a ^M 

little trader round the corner, while she buys, at her ^M 

employer's cost, a quantity of pork lard for frying ^M 

material, at double the price obtained for the drip- ^M 

ping. Unfortunately, however, lard is tho worst ^M 

menstruum for the purpose, the most difficult to work ^M 

in so as to free the matters fried in it from grease ; ^M 

and wc might be glad to buy hack our own dripping ^M 

from the aforesaid little trader, at a profit to him of cent. ^M 

per cent,, if only the purchase could be diplomatically ^M 

negotiated. But so sweet is acquisition by way of ^M 

perquisite, that none of the present race of cooks ^M 

appear disposed to part with this particular one for ^M 

any consideration which can bo offered. They are ^M 

doubtless, after their fashion, true to their order, and ^M 

regard in the light of sacrilege any interference with ^M 

these principles and traditions. ^M 

There is one dish which may bo mentioned here xhe oaa^| 

appropriately, of which English cooks have not much '■"*; ^M 

practical knowledge ; very few can make a tolerable ^M 

omelette : and thus one of the most delicious and ^M 

nutritious products of culinary art, with the further ^M 
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^^H mnit that it can be more rapidly prepared than any I 

WP other dish of eqaal valae, especially to the traveller, I 

must really at present be almost regarded as an 
exotic. The method of proceeding is one which 
it is almost impossible to describe in wriciog, and no , 

cookery book instructions which I have ever seen ' 
convey a notion of the necessary manipulation in 
which the whole art consists — to the uninitiated. 
Competent instruction at first and some practice arc 
undoubtedly required, in order to attain a mastery in 
producing an omelette ; but these given, there ought 
to be no difficulty in turning out an excellent specimen. 
The ability to do this may be so useful in tbc varied 
circumstances of travel, &c., that no young man des- 
tined for foreign service, or even who lives in chambers, 

inB^ltto s^'^'^'i f^'l *<* acquire so desirable an accomplisbment. 

bo prao- It can only be done by learning it practically fro 

lelrnJd efficient teacher. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PropuraUoD of Food eoutiiiuEil— Soups — Pot-au-/eii—T\ie Stotfc-rot 
— Svaillon — CunsomHU— Mode of producing ondleaa variety — 
ThafouodotionsofallSotipH — Fiah Soups and Stews^VegataWe 
Soupa — Gamiahea — Ctioliery of VegetaLlea d VAaglaiae Rnd A 
la Fmntaiae — Sauces — Macaroni — Best mode of preparing it 
for table — Eico^VariouB modes of cooking — Cold meala — 
Aspic Jell; and Receipt — Sakda. 

[ that soups, whether clear sonpi 

tiibles onl)'), or thick (that is, payees of animal or 
vegetable matters), are far too lightly esteemed by 
most classes in liiigland, while they are almost un- 
known to the working man. For the latter they 
might furuish an important cheap mid savoury dish ; 
by the former they are too often regai'dcd as the mere 
prelude to u meal, to he swallowed hastily, or dis- 
iTgarded altogether as mostly unworthy of attention. 
The great vanety of vegetable piirtei, which can be ui im- I 
easily made and blended with light animal broths, J^^^'J 
admits of daily change in the matter of soup to afli?tftwi 
remarkable extent, and affords scope for taste in the 
Bclcclion and comhination of flavours. The use of fresh 
vegetables in abundance — such tis carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, artichokes, celery, cahboge, soitcI, leeks, and 
onions — renders such soups wholesome and appetising. 
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ntuldnK The supply of garden produce ought in this country 'ti 
laSl^'''** bo BiDgularly plentiful ; and, owing to tlie unrivallet 
taBsondy. means of transport, all coiamoa vegetables ought J 
Than bo obtained fresh in every part of London. Thj 
^''^_ contrary, however, ia unhappily the faet. It is i 

matter of extreme regret that yegotahles, dried ondJ 
compressed after a modern method, should ho so.'f 
much used as they are fur soup, by hotel-kcepera u 
other caterers for the public. Unquestionably use: 
as these dried products are on board ship, and 1 
travellers camping out, to employ them at hom^ 
when fresh can be had, is tho result of sheer indolence 
cr of gi'oss ignorance. All the finest qualities of si 
and flavour, with some of the fresh juices, arc lost kH 
the drying process ; and the infusions of prcsorvei 
vegetables no more resemble a freshly made odorif^ 
rous soup, than a cup of that thick brown, odourless 
insipid mixture, consisting of some bottled " easence*3 
dissolved in hot water, and now supplied as coffee ad 
mcst railway stations and hotels iu this couati-ya 
resembles the recently made infusion of tho freslil^ 
roast«d beiTy. It says little for the taste of ( 
conutrymen that such imperfect imitations are i 
generally tolerated without complaint. 
. : How diffci-ent is the result of intelligent cuokcrj'J 
as we find it exemplified in the simple national soupi 
of France. Here the appetising odours of fresh meau 
and vegetables are discerned with pleasure, the^ 
moment a pot-aii-feit enters tho room. Helative t*; 
this dish so much has of late appeared in puhlisB 
prints, failing to explain what is understood iu l'i-ance.| 
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by it, that I think au accurate description of wliat it 
really is may pruve acceptable bere. 

The pol-au-ffu is a composite disli wLicli produces, "Pot-n- 
■st a simple, but not strong, beef broth (boitillon), ' 
weU flavoured by fresh vegetables ; secondly, a somc- 
ivliat over-cooked and exhausted piece of beef [bouilli) i 

wliich is soiTcd after the soup ; and, lastly, the vege- 
tables themselves. 

This is a different tbiug from the oomnion " stock- diStej 
pot " of the French peasant, so frequently termed a ^^^f 
j)ijt-ati-/i'ii, and coufoundcd with it. The primary pot," 
object of a " stock-pot " is to make a decoction or 
bitsis for soup — of animal food, if possible — and every 
morsel of flesh, poultry, trimmings from joints, boues 
well bruised, &c., which are available for the purpose, 
are reserved for it. To the pot of the peasant, who 
wastes nothing whatever, all things are welcome ; and 
every atom of nutritive material — solid or liquid — 
goca into it, to which are always added herbs and 
vegetables, together with the liquor iu which any of 
the latter may chance to have been boiled. But some- 
times it is apoi muit/rc, no meat of any kind having n^j, 
been pi-ocurable, and very good vegetable soups, ""imb"'" 
lum-cover, are cdueible thercfi'oni, of wliicb more 
hereafter. Tlicn again, hesiJes, or instead of the 
slices of bread which are usually put into llic brolh 
^\'hen served, the good wife now and then cleans n 
fresh cabbage, boils it in water, as much as posMblo 
of which she removes by pressure in a clolb, then 
puts the cabbage for a few minutes into her put, and 
finally sencs it as a welcome addiliou to the Ji:h. 
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But in none of these forms can the ivaepat-a 
bo recognised ; and no Frenchman who has the leaf 
ncquaiutaoce with the national cookery will allow ii 
to rank as one. 

The/(o^ff;(;/i,'» has for its oLject, as already s 
not only the making of a well-flavoured heef hrothjj 
but the cooking of a portion of the beef to be eatei 
separately after, either cold or hot, according to ti 
together with the vegetables necessarily associ 
with it. Formerly, this bouilli always appeared at a 
ordinary French table immediately after the bovillon ;. 
but, strictly speaking, it is not worth eating, certainlyi 
by those who can afford better food, and it has a goodi 
deal disappeared during the last few years. So thfl^ 
pot-au-fen has come to signify at ordinary tables onlyj 
a soup, and it may appear at the best tables in tha^ 
capacity; still, strictly as a beef broth, but of thel 
most perfect kind, mcU seasoned and flavoured bjTB 
herbs and vegetables. The well-known soups i 
admirably served at a good Paris restaurant aspay-^ 
sanne and croide-aii-pol respectively, ore but sligbn 
m'jdifications of the original pot-mi-fw . 
k- To return to the family stock-put. This ] 
the Continent, especially in families of the niiddl 
class, another use beside that of preparing a basis f 
Eoup. Thus when a boiled fowl is required, it is i 
common practice to conduct the process in the liquoq 
uf the stock-pot. Any nutritive matter, however smaUj 
which might have been lost in the water used i 
ordinary boiling, is saved for the soup, while a f 
boiled in stock is certainly preferable when it comes t 



table, to ono wliich has been boiled in water. And 
so ivitb many other articles ; for example, a small 
and well cleaned ham may be cooked — and tbis is an 
affair of several hours — in a capacious stock-pot, with 
advantage equally to the soup and tbo bam, proridcd, 
of course, that the latter has previously been soaked 
some twenty-four hours or so to remove eupei^fluous 
salt; nor should any salt be put into the stock-pot 
itself when required for tbis operation. 

But besides the bouillon of the pot-titi-feii there is <>Onind 
the tjraitd bomllon also, a distinct and elementary ^<"'^'"* 
product of French cookery; this is a decoction, 
stronger than the preceding, of the flesh of beef and 
veal, together with it portion of supplementary hone 
and sinew, nil fresh and uncooked, in order to add 
gelatine ; and tbis is combined also with vegetables. 
Lastly, there is the consommi, which is a decoction of i' con- 
"beef, veal, and fowl, the two latter partially roasted ■<""™-' 
for the purpose of heightening flavour ; and it is 
made, not with watei', but with bomllon — Gouffe 
orders the grand bouillon just described — aud with a 
few more vegetables. This is therefore the highest 
form of soup from beef, veal, poultry, and vegetables 
which can bo produced. 

Now, as the mode of making 7)(>^rtH-/c« is an im- 
portant initial step in the art of soup-making, I shall 
place in an appendix at the end of this volume, a 
somewhat abridged translation of the very complete 
instructions given by Gouffe, The right management 
is with him a matter of the liigbest importance ; and, 
fiimple as the dish is, he devotes no less than nine 
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pages to the task of illustrating tbe elementary princi- 
ples of cookery which are involved in the process. 

By way of further iUiistrating the suhjcct, I shall 
place there also some intcrcstinf; instructions and com- 
ments from Dumas' Grand Diclioimaire de Cuisine. 

Sonp It is not at all surprising that many persons shouM 

be somewhat bewildered by the almost endless yariety 
of appellation under which the single article of bot^ 
is presented at tahlc. It has been estimated that the 
titles which denote these numerous varieties, number 
altogether not less perhaps than five hundred. And 
proceeding on the principle on which these are pro- 
duced, there appears to be no reason why even the 
present list should not be doubled in length. lu 

ipeoiei reality the number of species is very limited; but the 
slightest addition to a soup having been held sufficient 
to confer upon it a distinctive name, the idea of com- 
plexity and number has been unnecessarily fostered. 
Eegarded anal j-ti call y, there are but five leading 
species from which all vai'ieties are produced by slight 
additions and combinations of flavour. 

1, A clear decoction {weak, or "broth"; strong, or 
comomm!') of meat: of beef, veal, sometimes 
mutton; and of pork in the form of ham or 
bacon, 

2. A clear decoction of fowl, 
'i. A clear decoction of game. 

4. A decoction of fish proper, and with shell fisli 
(oysters, mussels, &e.) ; including "bisques." 

5. A decoction of vegetables only, comprising also 
herbs, roots, grains, and farinaceous substances. 
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Five Leading Species of Soup. 




P Any of these may be used as made at first hand ; How 

then most may be presented with some slight addi- ^""^jg 

tion, such as with the well-known dried Italian pastes, 

and also fresh made pastes {nouilles and quenelles) ; cut Additioni. 

(fresh vegetables, in rounds, in squares, iu lon^, strips, 
fresh, or lightly fried before adding them, with crusts 
of bread, with an egg, &c. ; each single addition de- 
noted by a distinctive appellation, which will suggest 
itself in each example named above, to any one who 
has the least acquaintance with cookery. 

The consomm4 of meat, or of veal, beef, and fowl " 
mixed, or of game, may also be thickened by additioa 
of a flesh, fowl, and game ;)i»'^e respectively; white 
soups, commencing with a consomme of veal and 
poultry, thickened ■ffitli a purie of the white meat of 
fowl ; and brown purees following, from consommi of 
beef and veal, and of game. 

The same consommi, or the weaker broth, furnish 
bases for vegetable payees in like manner, either 
white or coloured. Many of these, like the others, 
have their distinctive names ; e.g., puree of carrot as 
Crecy, of potatoes as Parmentier, of green peas as 
S. Germain, of red haricots as Conde, of lentils as 
Conti, or adding vegetables prepared as for a 
"julienne," it becomes Faubonnc, — while a pur^e of 
artichokes, curiously enough, and by virtue of a bad 
pun, is called Palestine. 
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Thus the variations and additions which may be ^•?'*' 
made by means of a little skill in combination, are apart. 
literally endless. A short list of exceptional soups, 
each with a distinct individual character, may still bo 
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referred to as not beloDgiDg to the abore-mentuHied 



Twtla, Such as real turtle, made either in part or wholly 

^J^^"^ from the live animal; a lai^e proportion is prepared 
from the imported dried flesh, vhen the stock is almost 
invariably made from real and heef ;* after this come 
mock turtle or calf's head ; os-tail, mnUigatawnT ; while 
giblet and "cock-a-Ieekie," are almost stews ; the latter 
doubtless designed originally to present the patriarch of 
the poultry yard in an eatable form. Another Scotch 
soup, " hotch-potch," like au ItaHan " minestre " or 
*' minestrone," may contain almost a meal of fragrant 
combinations. 

Then there is an important distinction, recognised 
chiefly on the Continent, and related to the demands of 
religious observance, between soups which have meat 
for their basis {polage gras), and those which have 
fish, or exclusively vegetable bases {potage maigre) ; 
into the latter class also, eggs are admitted. All 
these take rank of course among the five classes 
first named ; but they aro referred to separately here 
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• An amniiing controteray took piaca Lut antuuin ill conEeqnenco d[ 
my baring stated in a paper lead at the Fieberiee Exliibitiaa that 
turtle lonp irbcn "at its bat" traa composed of aBtoi^kmade from tha 
conger eel, tlie turtle tnmieliing the garnish and the name. The tnrtle 
noiip makara rnahed into print, eapceiallj Bome well-known attistB kt 
tho Eut end of London, who nsed language which was more remark- 
able for force than for elegance. Nerec was there a mora striking 
illimtration of tho proverb, "gvi t'cxcuae saccule." I Ijad never 
bronght unj accusation ngainat any turtle Bonp maker : 1 tad merely 
e»pros»ed the opinion given above ; one lo which I still firmly adhere. 
Much leu waa I guilty of affirming in any of my writings, that the 
trtisbi aliove aUndod to bad over made Inrlle soup "at its best ! " 
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in order to draw attention to a fact not generally 
recognised in this country, that excellent soups maybe 
made without employing meat. 

Vegetable soups, both clear and thickened, may VegeUijlB 
he made extremely palatable ; the former being '*"?'■ 
agreeable and wholesome, especially in the warm 
season when fresh vegetable growth is abundant, 
and full of juice and fragrance. And the latter or 
thick soup, may be very nutritious also, as already 
shown, since they contain a considerable quantity of 
barley, peas, beans, haricots, Indian com, rice, &c. 

The following is a good receipt for a clear, purely 
vegetable stock : — 

Slice two carrots, two turnips, a head of celery, two clear 
onions ; put into a frying-pan with a few sweet herbs Jj^n" 
and half a pound of butter. Fry untQ well browned, 
then put them with three or four cIoyos, some salt 
and black pepper, into six pints of cold water in a 
saucepan ; bring to the boil and gently simmer fi>r 
two or three hours, reducing to four pints not less ; 
strain off into a vessel, letting it stand for use. 
When required, pour off the clear liquor, leaving the 
deposit, and you will have a good vegetable stock. If 
it is to be used as a clear vegetable soup, heat, adding 
at the close, two tablespoonsfula of "cornflour " pre- 
viously mixed smooth in some of the hquor and 
letting the whole boil ; if any scum arises remove it. 
The cornflour gives to the decoction an agreeable body. 

To convert this into a meat eoiimmm4 add after How to 
boiling, and just before scr\-ing, two full teaspoonfuls ^^' ' 
of the Licbig Company's Extract of Meat. •onp. 
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AgaUtiae Another mode of giving body when a soup maigre 
is not required, is to make a decoction of beef bones 
without meat, which have been thoroughly broken 
and allowed to simmer gently at least six hours ; then 
cooled, skimmed from fat. The result, which is a 
strong jelly, can be warmed, strained clear through 
flannel, and used instead of water with which to make 
the vegetable soup as above dii'ected ; it adds substance 
and quality, but of animal matter in place of the corn- 
flour employed for the preceding. 
■Te^tatlB Thickened vegetable soups may be made with these 
stocks, or with a weak meat stock, by rubbing in 
emootb well-made purees of almost any vegetable 
matter. Thoso most commonly used arc from green 
peas, potato, carrot, turnip, artichoke, tomato, salsify, 
&c., or from dried vegetable products, as split peas, 
lentils, haricots, rice, arrowroot, semolina, &c. 

Nutritious and palatable soups may also he made 
from fish, the cheaper sorts being available for stock, 
while the better sorts are applicable as garnish. 
When we possess an adequate, and therefore cheap 
supply — an event which, with the enormous resources 
of this country, can only be a question of time — 
valuable soups and stews of fish and of shell fish, will 
be available for the poorer classes, whose tastes only 
require educating in order to appreciate them, doubt- 
less also a work of some littlo time. I need only 
BUiiiiei' refer to oyster soups, to the much esteemed hisqttea, 
a term usually denoting delicately flavoured jij»re'es of 
Bonilla. crayfish, and to that delicious dish, houillahaise, eaten 
. in perfection at Marseilles, as among the most agree- 
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Bouitlabaise : importance of good Consomm^. loi 



able products of culinary art in this direction. 
Thackeray's well-known rhymes do not exaggerate its 
good quahties, and enumerate its component elements 
almost with aufficlent accuracy to direct the cook.* 
See Chapter VII., on the auhject of fish as food, for 
remarks on its selection and preparation for receiptu 
or fish soups and stew including directions for 
preparing a Marsellaise Bouillabaise. 

I may concludo this brief sketch of soupa by ob- x 
serving that the ability to make a good, fragrant, °| 
and clear consomme, yet fine _in colour with a certain b. 
softness and smoothness of body — and nothing is easier, ^\ 
granted a moderate intelligence and the power of exo- ™ 
cuting simple details with care — affords the key to j, 
almost all. The preparation of vegetables and the 
making of purees, are merely mechanical processes, 
easily attained. The judgment necessary to add and 
combine spices, essences, and other sources of flavour, 
for soups, sauces, and sweet entremets, is the one 
element which when possessed, iu addition to the 
character of an attentive, dexterous, and pains-taking 
workman, essential to success in every profession, 
constitutes a finished cook, and denotes his or her 



" Tliia BouiUabaisss a npblo dish ia 

A soli of Boiip, or broth, or bren, 
Qr botch-potch of ikll sutts of &ahex 

That OraenwicL never cod Id outdu ; 
Ureec herbs, nA peppera, iaus!>Dlij, suBern, 

Soles, oniDDa, garlic, roach aud dace ; 
All these yon eat at Jeni'i tnvern 
In that cue dish oE Uouillabaiiiso." 

Th( BullaJs. 
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rank. And thus it ia that the department of sauces 
especially gires opportunity to develop and illustrate 
these qualities ; and here it ia that the artist's skill 
is most cleariy manifested. 

And the reader who desires to hecomo acquainted 
with the principles and pi'actice of sauces, a subject too 
large and too. recondite to he dealt with here, must 
consult a first-rato French authority, as unquestion- 
ably the highest on this subject." 

After sauces come garnitures. Respecting these 
a few hints may be given, for agreeable and 
even important additions may be made to most 
small dishes of animal food under this title of 
"garnish." AVhcthpr it be a small filet, braised or 
roasted, or a portion thereof broiled ; a fiicandeau, 
or the choice end of a neck of mutton made squai-e and 
compact by shortening the hones ; or a small loin, or a 
dish of trimmed neck cutlets, or a choice portion of 
broiled rumpstcak ; a tender ox tongue, a couple nf 
sweetbreads, poultry, pigeon, or what not—the garnish 

■ I can ecarcelf recommeDd n better tlisn the classical voTk of 
Qouffe before referred to. But it may, pertiapa, be a little out of 
diite in Rome details, altliongii the leading principloB must remaiu 
unchanged, and it \i still an admirable guide to practice. For the 
purpOBCB of the best English kitchens, " La Cuisine d'Aujonrd'hui," 
by Urbaiu Dubois, E. Dentu, Paris, 1889, pp. 760, is a atowbonse of 
trustworthy infonnatiDn, and it is well illustrated. Price 12 franoa. 
But tor a modern encjclopffidic work on the subject, including "la 
haute cnisine,'' the following, by Dubois & Bernard oonjointly, ia 
beyond question the moat complete : — 

" Cuisine olassique : fitndes raisonnees et dtoonstratives da 
I'Ecole Pranjaiae ; dens grands Tolumes, 77 plaocbea grav^ ; Duboig 
et Bernard, li 61ition, E. Dentii, Paris, Pris 10 francs, 
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should bo a matter of consideration. WlietliGr the Garni- 
dish be carved on the family table, as it rarely fails j|J^^^^ 
to be when its head is interested iu the cuisine, or 
■whether it is haoded in the presence of guests, the 
quality and the appearance of the dish greatly depend 
on the garnish. According to the meat may be added, 
with a view both to taste and appearance, some of the 
following — purees of sorrel, spinach, chicory, and other 
greens, of turnips, and of potatoes plain, in shapes, or 
in croquettes ; cut carrots, peas, beans, endive, sprouts, 
and other green vegetables ; stewed onions, small or 
Spanish ; cucumbers, tomatoes, macaroni in all forms ; 
sometimes a few sultanas boiled, mushrooms, olives, 
truffles. In the same way chestnuts are admirable, 
■whole, boiled, or roasted, and aa a piivee freely served, 
especially in winter, when vegetables are scarce ; 
serving also as farce for fowls and turkeys. While Vege. 
such vecetables asereen peas, French and young broad 'a'>i*» 

■ ^ , 1 1 ■ , 1 T """^M 

rieans, celery and celenac, asparagus, seakale, cauli- "o 
flower, spinach, artichokes, salsify, vegetable marrows, "^ 
&c., are worth procuring in their best and freshest 
condition, to prepare with especial care as separate 
dishes.* 

• A Iiint alioiit hoiling ns]>aragns is wortJiy ct meiitiou, since tbe 
proper method ia rarely followed by Engliah cook?. 

AsparagoH of tho alouter sort, alwnjB wten of the "gi-int'" v«iety, 
Bhould be ent of eiaftly equal lenglfaii, and boiled, utotiLliiig ends 
upward, iu n deep sancepaa. Xearly two inchee uf tbe beads ehonld 
lie out of tho water — the RteaiD isiifHcinf; to coek tbem, m their form 
tho tendgieat part of the plant ; wliile the hnrdalalkypart is rendered 
Koft and saeciileiit bj the loDger boiling which this plan penuitn. 
Initsftd of the orthodox twentj miautcs allotted to arerage nsparagua 
lying borijontally, in the English manner, which half conks the slalW, 
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And here, again, the distinctive principles, 
referred to, of French and English 
trated in relation to the cooltiug of vegetables; and 
again, let me add, not to the disadvantage of our own 
system. I find it the more necessary to call atten- 
tion to this subject, as much has of late been said, 
which may lead many to believe that French usage 
is invariably right, and English usage invariably 
wrong. Vor)' far from the truth, I humbly submit, 
is such an allegation as this, even in regard of our 
treatment of vegetahlcs. Ko doubt wc are too often 
guilty of carelessness and inattention to the condition 
in which vegetables are presented, in the service of 
our tables, but our principle is in the main correct, 
and only wanta to be pursued ■with intelligencG. 
When vegetables are really good, well grown, and 
fresh, no good judge desires that their natural 
([ualities of flavour, odour, and consistence, or even 
colour, should bo destroyed by the addition of other 
materials, and of foreign flavours. Let us take two, 
in illustration of these remarks, green peas and the 
tomato. 

G-arden ^eas,j)etitspois, when young, quickly grown, 
and fresh, have a delicious characteristic flavour of 
their own, are rather sweet, and almost crisp when 

nnd urercooks the he&i, ^liniiiiialiiog ila flavDin' and consistence, a 
period of thirty or foriiy iniiiutts, oil the plan reoommendBd, will 
render tully a tliird more of the atolk delicious, while the head will 
he properly cooked by the ateom alone. One reison why it is not 
uneomiaon to hear the best produce of the fields of Argenteuil in- 
Buflicieiilly appreciated here, and our own asp»rngii3 preferred, is, that 
LUe former it rnroly auffielcuUy cuokcd at English tables. 
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eaten ; and maintain these attributes unimpaired, if 
simply boiled in salt and water. Sucli should be 
eaten d VAnrjlam, the use of the term itself being a 
tacit admission on the part of the French chef, that 
the simple cooking advocated hero, and practised in 
this country is, ia this instance, justifiable. All that 
is produced under this name is a dish of peas, 
cooked as described, served with a pat of fresh 
butter, and some salt, accompanied by the capital 
little pepper-miil, which is natural to a FrcnL'h 
table, and almost unknown here* A moj'scl of tho 
butter is stin-ed into the hot peas, a little black 
pepper, full of fragrance, freshly ground over them, 
and a pinch of salt, according to taste, and the whole 
stirred. The same process is equally applicable to " Han- 
French beans, and also to that excellent mixture ofy*"', >i 
French beans and fiagcolets, so well-known as " hnri- »nd 
cots panaches," so rarely served in this country. All aoie*.'" 
these vegetables, when in excellent condition, ore 
doubtless served at theii' best, d I'Anglaise, not only 
in relation to the palate, but also in view of the 
average digestion. 

To return to our petih pok as the type. "When To treat 
green peas are a little hard, old, and tough, or a little fo'^gBr" 
coarse in flavour, and without sweetness, then it is jo^g «nd^ 
that the French cook treats them with advantage. 
For such peas as these, when no others are to be had 

* It was so when I first wrote, but has new for some tiiiifl been 
growing in favoar here, and loay be amn at many t4ibl»< and for ule 
in man; Bho[«. At the time referred to I could not haic found a table 
pepper-mill in London, and obtained mj own in Paris, 
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— and it most be confessed tLat inferior peas are 
too commonly met with — by all means let them bo 
served a. la Frmigake. This is stewing gently in a, 
little water, a good proportion of butter, with sliced 
onion, and salt, stirring in a little flour, and a 
small quantity of sugar. Some, esceptionally, add a 
little cream, and yolk of egg. Another excellent 
French method, d In Fni/nniuic, is to add first bntter 
as before, salt and onion ; and then stew slowly in a 
fair quantity of stock, with lettuces, finely sliced, some 
sugar, and a shred or two of parsley, if desired. 
Almost any peas may be rendered tender and appe- 
tising, if thus treated. 

Again, /tan'cof-^ rciis muth an hctin-e, is a favourite 
. mode of cooking them ; but no superfluous butter 
should appear when they arc served; the quantity 
allowed iu which to toss thera for a few minutes on a 
brisk fire, after boiling, should amount to no more, 
according to the rule, than a tenth part by weight 
of that of the vegetables themselves when dry.* 

But who does not know that it is common enough, 
both in town and province throughout France, to be 
supplied not only with French beans, but other vege- 
tables, saturated with butter, rendering them for moat 

' Some persons who have not stuilieil praotiosi cookery may not 
qnitc understand tlie Fienuh term aaiikr, or tlie conesiioDdiiif; Eng. 
lisli term, " toae." It meaaa, tn try ligtUy or partially in batter, 
using a shallow pun, tind, moving the materinl to he fried, or, rather, 
"toraid," so aa to avoid the pioilnotion of a tcmperHtnre bigli enoagh 
to brown the surface^a condition which is intended to he produced 
Uy (rying proper, is before explained (p. S8) to take placa, hy immerii- 
irg the maloiinl iu holed oil. 
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The Tomato. Fish undervalued. 

English stomachs, at all events, hazardous, and to 

me repulsive. 

The natui'al inference from all this is, that certain 
French methods are desirahle, and their success is re- 
markahle, when — as we have already seen in relation 
to both meats and vegetables — the materials are in- 
ferior ; but the English method is the simplest and 
best, when the materials are — as they always should 
be — the best of their kind. 

And now, briefly, for the tomato ; in almost any The 
eondition, simple cookery alone is admissible for it. *■""***■ 
Doubtless, if ripo and fresh, it is best of all when 
eaten raw ; but if served hot, only plain boiling, 
baking, or broiling, will cook this delicious half-fruit, J 

half-vegetable, so as least to alter or diminish its I 

natural flavour. It is excellent also if boiled and " 

peeled when hot ; but served cold, to eat, having 
added a little salt and pepper, and perhaps a few 
drops of oil, with cold meat, or with savoury rice, or 
indeed in many ways. But to serve a hot tomato, by 
stuffiag it with onion, parsley, and shalot is mis- 
chievous meddling carried to its highest pitch ! Yet 
this is the form in which tomato is most frequently 
sei-ved at foreign fables. Certainly, Talleyrand's 
weU-known caution, "Point ile zile," applies no less 
forcibly sometimes to professional cooks, than as a 
maxim for diplomatists. 

It is certainly to he lamented that so little use is 
made in our country of the Italian pastes, especially 
of macaroni in all its forms ; and that rice, largely 
used as it is, is not so well cooked, and therefore 
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not so highly appreciated among the upper Hitd| 

middle classes as it deserves to be. 

KmuooI. The mention of macaroni conveys to nineteen out of ' 

twenty Englishmen, as it does also to our cooks, the 

I idea of an indigestible mess, containing much toasted 

I cheese and butter, well peppered and over-baked, 

} which is sometimes served at the end of dinner as i 

"savoury" to complete the repast. In this form 

L ought rarely if ever to appear. Macaroni is, in faot, 

an aliment of high nutritious quality, being formed ■ 

largely of the gluten, the most valuable part of the 

wheat from which some of the starch has been re- 

Vainalile moved. Weight for weight, it may be regarded as 

too? not less valuable for flei-h-making purposes, in the 

animal economy, than beef and mutton. Most people 

can digest it more easily and rapidly than meat ; it 

offers, therefore, an admirable substitute for flesh. 

An axoel- particularly for lunch or mid-day meals, among 

torthe"* those whose employments demand continuous at- 

bttiy. tcntion during the whole of a long afternoon. To 

dine, or to eat a heavy meal in the middle of the 

day is, for busy men, a great mistake : one never- 

L thelesa which is extremely common, and often pro- 

I ductive of discomfort, to say the least. Macaroni 

I might, with advantage to the public, and especially 

I to city men, who are closely occupied between hreak- 

I fast and dinner, be prepared at the restaurants there 

I as a staple dish, in two or three forms, since it 

I sustains the power without faxing too much the 

I digestion, or rendering the individual heavy, sleepy, 

^^^^ and incompetent afterwards. Two or three of the 
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best and simplest forms of serving it are embodied 
in iho following receipts which are the result of 
several experiments by different methods : — 

Put four ounces of good macaroni (Genoa or Naples) Antlor's 
fts little broken as possible, into a saucepan with three J^caron?' 
or four pints of boiling water. Boil ten minutes, not "ooiied in 
longer. Then pour off all the water, and place the ■'maoa- 
raacaroni in a stewpan with a pint of good and well- "■",■"> 
flavoured stock made from beef or veal, or both (or 
from a well furnished stock pot), adding a saltspoon 
of salt and half that quantity of pepper, and let it 
simmer at the comer of the fire until the macaroni is 
tender ; it is never to be soft and flabby. The time 
necessarily varies, according to the kind and size of 
the macaroni, e.ij., fifty or sixty minutes for the best 
Genoese, from twenty-fivo to thirty minutes for 
Neapolitan. Its condition, however, should be tested 
by trying a small piece. Most of the stock is absorbed 
by the macaroni by this time ; but that which remains, 
probably a fourth part of the original quantity, may 
be strengthened, if necessary, by the third or the half 
of a teaspoonful of the genuine laebig'a Extract of 
Meat, and thickened by adding a little baked flour 
(baked qiuU bromi) which is preferable for this pur- 
pose to the brown " rcux " often used, which contains 
butter in a somewhat indigestible form. The above 
constitutes macaroni an jus in the simplest foim. 

For those who can easily digest cheese and butter. Another 
an ounce of grated Parmesan and perhaps half an [|J.^ ','?"" 
ounce of good English cheese may be added gradually ritai- 
stirring well during the latter half of the ] 



**^*"''i towards tha end of whicli a little pat of butter may bi 
ianiia, eon- added, with a sprinkle of Parmesan over the ^"■* 
tinnad. ■^hen filled, bcfure serving. The macaroni ought noil5 
to "spin " well, that ia, delicate threads should exten^ 
fcom one portion to another when moved. LastlyJ 
hot tomato sauce may be poured over it, or be supplied 
separately, since some prefer the macaroni i\'ithoaJ 
this addition. Serve on a hot dish provided with i 
cover. It ia now a dish of macaroni a I'llalienne. 

If there is only a weak stock, chiefly made frooi 
bones, &c.; in the stock pot, use it, but add a rathea 
larger portion of the Liebig's Extract. In such case 4 
little flour of lentils, well boiled to thicken the sto 
with, would be a suitable addition. The Liebig'la 
Extract should never be added until the end of tht 
process, and merely bo well stirred in immediately^ 
afjcr removing from the fire to serve. 
If, instead of stock, milk is iised, a 
*"""• change may be made; and this form constitutes 
macaroni ait maigre, the foregoing receipts being ait 
gras. To prepare this, boil four ounces as before, ten 
minutes ; drain and place in u stcwpan with a pint of 
milk, simmering as above directed until sufficiently 
tender. Serve hot. Any milk remaining unabsorbcd 
by the macaroni may be thickened with baked flour 
iic/iHc). Elayour with a little eiunamon or vanilla, 
or otherwise to tasto, and sweeten with sugar or 
saccharin, if desired. For those who prefer a savoury 
dish, and can take cheese and butter, a tablespoouful of 
grated Parmesan, and a small pat of the latter, should 
be gradually added, stirring it in during the latter part 



of the simmering process, according to the directions 
just given for macnvoiii d Vlialienne. 

Of rice, the modes of cooking are endless, and yet Cookiiig 
few dishes are adopted here besides the well-known 
pudding with milk and sugar, with or without eggs ; 
the moulds of hoilcd rice, variously treated, to ho 
eaten with fruit ; and rice, rarely well prepared, for 
service with a curry. There is also no doubt the 
hoilcd fowl and rice, usually regarded as a convales- 
cent's dish, and not generally rendered sufficiently in- 
teresting or attractive to merit the attention of others. 
As examples of nutritious, and at the same time very 
palatable savoury dishes, I will offer two examples ; 
viz., the risotto d la Milaiiaise, and the pilau of the 
East : varieties of the latter are common among all 
the populations dwelling adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean, from Spain to the Levant, A dish of boiled 
rice being in some sort the culinary analogue in the 
vegetable kingdom, of veal and poultry in the animal, 
furnishing an insipid hut wholesome basis, is well fitted 
to be the vehicle for producing innumerable flavours 
and odours, and even colours at the table, saffron for 
example and fruit juices ; and is thus capable of 
furnishing various dishes, according to the treatment, 
and to the materials for addition, obtainable iu 
different districts. 

To make rmtto a la Mtlanmne for two persons. — Risotto i 
Put two ounces of fresh butter, with an onion chopped ^_ 
very fine, into a stewpan, and fry until the onion has 
a pale gold colour. Then add six ounces of well 
washed East India rice, with a very little powdered 
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Boffron, Gtiriiiig it constantly for about two i 
with a wooden spoon, so that It does not stick to \ 
etewpan ; after this two minutes' cooking, add ahoot 
a pint of good stock very gradually ; let it simmU 
gently, stirring verj' frequently, till the rice is jui 
soft ; before it is quite finished, add an atom or twm 
of grated nutmeg and an ounce or more, according t 
taste, of grated Parmesan cheese; aiter this, cookj 
stirring well for two or three minutes ; then rcmoVffl 
from the fire, set the stewpan on a hot plate, add I 
littlo more hiitter, cover for a few mioutes, and serya5 
Tho quantity of stock or beef-tea can bo ■ 
according as the rkotto la preferred thick or otherv 
K4 TnrkUh For a Turkish pilmi-, well wash six ounces of Eaa 
I pilftB, la^a rice, and boil in a pint of "(I'ater for fire minatu 
at the most; then throw it into a colander thfd 
it may thoroughly drain. Next place it in a stewpat 
irith an ounce of butter, salt and pepper to 1 
stirring well, and adding by degrees about half-a-pintJ 
of good fowl broth. After about fifteen or twenty.^ 
minutes it should be properly done, turning out withl 
the grains separate. It is to be served perfectly bot« 
The foregoing is a true pilnii, but additions may b 
made of portions of the meat of the fowl, of thiiia 
slices of bacon, or gi'ated beef or Jiam ; of a litUel 
curry powder; of chu-tuoy; of fried onions, mush*J 
rooms, &c., &c. It can also be made with beef and'* 
veal broth and treated as above, but in none of these 
forms could be regarded as the tnie Oriental dish. 
I KaceiDt After many trials, for the purpose of producing rice J 

I fn lioUing in its most perfect condition to accompany a curry, J 
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that is with Dvery grain separate, sufficiently cooked 
but not soft, and white as snow, I can recommend the 
following: — Take six ounces of good Patna rice, 
sift, wash, and pick out all foreign seeds, &c. Throw 
it into a saucepan containing two quarts of boiling 
water with a small teaspoonful of salt and the juice of 
half a lemon, which makes it white. Stir with a 
wooden spoon, and in about ten or twelve minutes the 
rice should be sufficiently cooked ; this may he ascer- 
tained by pressing a few grains, which should be still 
firm, hut softened throughout, without a hard portion 
in the centre. If so, add a pint of cold water to check 
the boiling at once, and then drain all the water from 
the saucepan, leaving the rice therein only. Set it on 
the hot plate, covered, not by the lid but by a napkin, 
Ko that the rice may dry, giving it a shake or a stir 
occasionally, when every grain will be separate. 
Serve on a hot dish with cover untU it reaches the 
table.* 

Passing rapidly on without naming the ordinary TarU- 
and well-known service of cold meats, fresh and'"" 
preserved, poultry and game, open or under paste, 
in some form, to be found in profusion on table or 
sideboard, and in which this country is unrivalled, a 



* Tfao aliOTe receipt is bused on tbe iastnicticna given in one i 
tbe best piBcticnl cook's gaides I know, a vork written by on kcoh 
plished oflicer of Her Mujcatj'a service iE India. Culinary Jvltinga 
a TimtUe in Tbirty Chapters, kc. Bj Wjvem. Fifth Edition, 
Madru. Higginbothani ft Co. 1S85. A moat interebting i 
gestiva vork b} the European, although designed for Anglo- 
Id mj opinion no cuUnar; tibntrj, eir«o of nodeit pr 
plots without it. 
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liint or two relating to Eome lighter cold entrees may 

be suggested. It is scarcely possible to treat these 
apart from the salad which, admiralle by itself, also 
forms the natural garnish for cold dishes. A simple 
aspic jolly, little more than the consommi of yesterday, 
first diluted, then flavoured with a little lemon-peel 
and tarragon vinegar, furnishes another form of gar- 
nish, or a basis in which to present choice morsels 
in tempting forms, such aa poultry livers, ox-palates, 
quenelles, fillets of game, chicken, wild fowl or fish, 
prawns, plover's eggs, &c., associated with a well- 
made salad. On this system an enterprising cook 
can furnish many changes of hght but esceUent 
nutritious dishes, for summer breakfasts and lunches, 
as well as for dinner. 

Aspic jolly, however, is now so popular, and 
deservedly so, that a special receipt, to which 
personal trials and consideration have been given 
under my own eye, as in all such offered in the test, 
is licro presented aa a ready way of preparing it. 
For this purpose the Liebig Company's Kxtract is 
particularly useful and efficient. Hence it is quite 
unnecessary to make now, as formerly, a clear meat 
stock with much labour for this purpose ; especially 
when, as in hot weather, it wiU not keep well, and 
prolonged stove heat should not be employed 
unnecessarily. At very short notice a capital aspic 
can be prepared as follows : — Slice a large carrot or 
turnip, a small head of celerj', adding two cloves, 
pepper and salt, a bay leaf, a small bunch of sweet 
herbs ; all to be put into a saucepan with three pints 



■ water and allowed to simmer for two hours until Aipio 
reduced to two pints. Pour off through a strainer J*'^'* 
and let stand until colil. When required, add 
two ounces of gelatine (in hot summer weather; 
one and a half ounce suffices when it is cool) 
to a pint of the cold liquor, and let it stand two 
hours. Then heat the remaining pint to boiling point 
and add to the preceding, with a thin paring of lemon 
peel, a table -spoonful of lemon juice, the same of 
mild vinegar, and one or two tea-spoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar. At this point pour in two or three whites of 
eggs, lightly beaten, and stir well to fine the liquor. 
Bring the whole just up to the boiling point ; then at 
once remove and keep on the hot plate close by, but 
not boiling, for three minutes only. Take it off and 
set it aside for three minutes longer, and then Etrain 
through flannel. It is now quite hot and clear ; etir 
in at once a large tea-spoonful of Llebig Company's 
Extract, and set aside to cool until wanted. 

On salad so much has been written, that one might 8«iadi. 
suppose, as of many other culinary productions, that 
to make a good one was the result of some difficult 
and complicated process, instead of being simple and 
easy to a degree. The materials mu5t be secured laitme. 
fresh, are not to be too numerous and diverse, must be ,^"4, 
well cleansed and washed without handling, and all making, 
water removed as far as possible. It may be made 
by the hostess, or by some member of tlie family, 
sufficiently interested to regard the process as an 
exercise of fiue art, immediately before the meal, 
and be kept cool until wanted. Not many servants 
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be tmstei] to czccatc the simple details ittvoIradS 
in CTOse-cutting the lettuce, endire, or what not, \ 
two or three timca in a roomir salad bowl a 
placing one salt-spoonful of salt and half th] 
quantity of pepper in a tablespoon, which ia 
be filled three times consecutively with the 1 
fresh olive oil, stirring each briskly until the condi 
ments have been thoroughly mixed, and at the a 
time distributed over the salad. This is next ' 
be tossed thoroughly but lightly, until every portioti^ 
glistens, scattering meantime a little finely chopped 
fresh tarragon and chervil, with a few atoms of chives 
over tho whole, so that sparkling green particles spot, 
as with a pattern, every portion of the leafy surface. 
Lastly, but only immediately before Eerviog, one small 
table-spoonful of mild French or, better still, Italian 
red wine-vinegar is to be sprinkled over all, fol- 
lowed by another tossing of the salad.* The uncooked 
AdditUni. tomato, itself the prince of salads, may be sliced and 
similarly treated for separate service, or added to the 
former, equally for taste and appearance. A tomato, 
however, should never he cnt — it may have been pre- 
viously trimmed a little — until tho moment it is 
wanted for eating, as the juico and pulp of a ripe 
fruit drain away, and leave only its cellular frame- 
work, if it has boon divided half an hour beforehand. 
Then, as much of tho skin as can be easily removed, 
should bo got rid of. Cold boiled asparagus served 
Cold ^vltli a mnt/oiiiiam forms a dish of its kind not to be 

•ipftrftgni. surpassed. At present ranking, when tho quality is 
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^1 fine, as an expensive luxury, there is no reason why, Snlsde. 
^K mth the improved methods of cultivating this delicious 
^1 and -wholesome vegotahle, it should not be produced 
^P in great abundance, and for less than half its present 

price.* As to the manifold green stuffs which, J 

changing with the season, may be presented ns salad, I 

their name is legion ; and their choice must be left to 
the eater's judgment, fancy, and digestion, all of which 
of course vary greatly. 

A favourite combination is that of uncooked celery Celery and 
out in rings, with small slices or strips of cooked " ' 
beet. This should he always served on small plates, 
one sufficing for each person's consumption. Kidney Potito, 
potatoes and beet sliced, well sprinkled with parsley ^^*° 
and chervil, and a fow atoms of tarragon, finely cut, tmfflBi, 
ia another ; slices of celoriac (boiled) may be added. 
An agreeable salad, striking to the eye, when cost is a 
matter of indifference, may be made with slices of 
kidney potato and fine black truffles of equal size — or 
of slices of celeriac and truffles mised, immediately 
before serving, with a well-made " rcmouhule " sauce. " Balsd- 
Eemoultu/e is a mnyonnaise, into which one or two „"*Bi?' 
hard-boiled yolks of eggs and a little mustard have monladt." 
been smoothly incorporated by rubbing in the 
powdered yolk little by little during the making of 
the sauce in the usual way. A Japanese vegetable, 
''Stachys tuberifera," each small tuber cut in two, " Btaclir* 
raw or boiled for five 

* On tuparagas, am) also on iialail inltUTe, 
ffai^fiMo/rnrM, hjr W. RobiUBdii, P.L.S., r- 
MociuUlna. 
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discs of boiled beet and slices of raw celery is i 
novelty* 

Bat there is anotbcr form of salad whicb ia alwayj 
available, and welcome, too, lu any season c 
year, viz., the salad of cold boiled table vegetables 
An excellent basis may be made of cooked Frend 
beans, dressed as directed in the previons paragraph^ 
for this purpose thoso preserved in tins may be u 
greatly inferior as these are when sei-ved hot to tbel 
fresh haricots verk, they are very acceptable as salad 1 
in winter and early spring. The preserved green 
haricots (Jlageokls), similarly treated and added im 
equal proportion, with a garnish of sliced carrot, beet^ 
root, or tomato, may be arranged not only as : 
savoury and wholesome, but even as an elegant dish.p 
U^tioni, Cold boiled potatoo3,t carrots, turnips, broad beans^ 
peas, cauliflower, and other greens, may all 1 
ployed thus : combined and garnished according to tbo 
maker's taste, which there is abundant opportunity for J 
displaying. Salads also may be varied and madej 
more substantial by the addition of small fillets oil 
sole or trout, or the flavour may be heightened, i 



* Tbo aatliDT is creiUled 'with ha.Tirg introduced tiio above-TU 
vegetable into this pountrj from Japan {Gardeners' Chronicle, Jan. 7^k 
1886], and believes he was the ixsi to erow it here, from gome tubaCfl 
wiiich woro Bent him. It ia very easy to ciiitivate, very hardy, i 
injured by frost, and once planteil maintains its place like 
artichoke. Ab a vegetable for the table it abould be bailed fnnnfl 
fifteen to tnenty miaates in aalt and water, and eaten with a 
white Bauce, <l la poilktk, for ei;imple. 

f The best varietj' of potato for the pnrpoee iu that knoirn D 
Yitelotk; but in any case a kidney potato should bs employed, if tl 
Tuiel; named vi not obtainable. 



desired, by morsels of haddock, sardine, &c. "Well 
known and appreciated as the Salade de l^ffuvien' 
always ia at a Paris restaurant, most persons here 
would prefer the vegetables simply sliced, so as to 
preserve some of their natural form and texture, 
rather than cut into innumerable small cubes, as 
usually presented. In all cases, such salad should be 
kept very cool, and be dressed immediately before 
serving in warm weather. 

* Salad of Cooked Vegetasles. 

Tbe FrcncK salad of cold cooked vcGetnblGS, Saladc vie Jigumei, in 
made as follows ; 

Take 1 oi. of carrolH cut in squares oE about a qaartcr of an in^ili ; 
3 Dz. of tomips out in the same »aj ; i oi, aS Email green aeparagus 
cut in pieces ; 4 oz. of pens, 4 oz. of French beans cut in Bquai«i like 
the tUfDipS &nd ttaroU. Boil eAcb tt tLeee regetableu eepatalely ia 
ahout a quart of water, with a teaspoonful of salt ; when cooked 
strain thero on a cloth ; let them cool, aud then place the Frcncli beans 
at the hottom of a salad howl. Arrange the other Tegctahles in little 
Leaps around, first the carrots, then the peas, then the turnipa, then 
the asparagus, so as to alternate the colours, and so on again. The rest 
of the peas and asparagus ma; ho placed in the ceatte, and sprinkled 
with a spooaful of chopped ruTigote (fresh tarragon, chervil, parsley, 
and chi»ca). Serve with oil ia vinegar apart. 




CHAPTEE VII. 

Tah, and its value as fooJ— Constituents of flash— Of n 
bread — Aud of fisU coiQpnred — Varieties of Bsli, and t 
distinctive characters as food — Freparatiou. of fish far &a 
table— Sauces— Salmon in perfacti on— Balling of EsU- Hoaat- 
iug of fish — Boiling and steaming — Piyli Eoupa and stews — 
Douillaliaisc — A working man's Btcic. 

Before dealing practically with the cookery of 
fish, it is desirablo to compare its value as a nutritivo 
mateiial with that which is BiippUed by other impor- 
tant types of food. 
Amount of First, let US take aa a etartiiig-point a fact relating 
MUdii^n *" ^^^ structure of the human tody, the adequate 
hnmsn nourishment of which is the chief aim to bo accom- 
' plished by the digestion of the varied matters whieli 
wo eat and drink. Many persons are sui-prised to 
learn that from two-thirds to three-quarters of (ho 
body, judging by weight, consist of water ; and this 
proportion is the same, or nearly so, an all the land 
animals which are consumed by man for his own 
Bupport. 
and la Thus, iu every hundred pounds weight of healthy 

LVat'and ^'^^^' ^°^ artificially fattened, whether beef, mutton, 
or poultry, and from which the bone has been removed, 




about seventy-five to seventy-eight pounds of water 
are present, and are separated as such from tho solid 
matter of the meat in tho process of cooking and 
digestion. Twenty-five pounds or a little less, that is 
to say, not quite a fourth of the whole, alono 
are solid, and alone contain nutritive material- 
Speaking roughly, these twenty-five pounds are con- 
stituted as follows : — 

About sixteen or seventeen pounds consist of the SoUdi com. 
essential elements of the flesh or muscle, and of the ;i' n„i^ . 
solid part of the blood, which afford the important "i^i 
nitrogenous constituents of food; the "albuminoid," 
or " 8 csh- former Si," but not including another nitro- 
genous compound known as " gelatine," which is a 
type of the next group. 

Of this gelatine, with some allied compounds, about ffeUtins, 
one to two pounds are present ; but although nitro- 
genous compounds, they ore distinct from the pre- 
ceding cla.s3 of flesh formers, and possess much less 
nutritive value as food. 

Of fattj- matters, about two to four pounds may be fat, 
reckoned. 

The remainder consists of what are known as Eztract- 
" extmctives," and of various saline and even metallic Jl?^'^ 
matters, all of which are essential parts of tho animal 
body. 

It ia necessary to observe that when meat is unduly MmU 
fattened, as very often happens, the above proportions ?^ "' 
are greatly altered. When the meat is fat pork, for tot. 
example, reared for bacon making, &.c., or beef which 
is fed in order to secure a prize fur size and weight, 
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tho products are verj- diiferent, containing largely 
■with less albumen and fibrin, and much less water;' 
and the pig owes his existence in great measure to the 
facility with which he produces fat meat for human 
food, such fat being of special value to use in combina- 
tion with other foods which contain almost none of it. 
Watsrand We will next examine another great food staple, a 
l*^^ *" typical example from the vegetable kingdom, because 
familiar to all and extensively used, viz., fresh 
whoaten bread. In one hundred parts of this forty 
are water, fifty are starch, about eight consist of the 
nitrogenous principle corresponding to the albuminoid 
or flesh-forming elements in flesh, and there ia but a 
fraction of fatty matter, the remainder being salts, &e. 
Now let us compare with these the constituent 
elements of fish. There is a closer resemblance, at 
first sight, perhaps, than many would expect to find. 
Notwithstanding that the fish is an inhabitant of 
water, and cannot live out of it, the proportion of that 
element in the animal's stmctuie exceeds only by a 
small amount the proportion which is present in land 
animals. In other words, the solid constituents of 
fish as a class, and there are important exceptions 
here and there, are but little less in weight than those 
of land animals already described, 
' Water and In onc hundred pounds of fish without bone, from 
''" seventy-five to eighty-five are water, or rather more 
than three-quarters of the whole ; leaving, say, about 
twenty pounds of solids as a moan estimate. Of 
these, about twelve to eighteen pounds are nitro- 
genous compounds. The most importan 
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forming principle, is less in quantity than iu meat, and 
there is a rather larger proportion of gelatine. The 
proportion of fat varies greatly. The saline matters 
are pretty constant, and moderate in quantity. 

The comparison can be more easily made by mean? 
of the following Tabic : — 

Geseual Terms of 
■ A Healtrt Am>[j 

NU OMirriNO THE BOSE8. 

In 100 parts. 
. 75 to 78 are water. 
. 23 „ 25 of Bolids. 



I 



About . 

LeaviDg , 

Of thMc aolids 



u'B albumin oiJa 1 
flesli'fonning m 

„ gelatine 
„ fat. 



. , 50 ,, atarcli. 

8 ,, album iDoida. 
Rtranindfc— A (race of fat with silta. 
>f White Fibh wtTHOirr Bosb (Sole, Whitiso, 

TdRBOT, ill'.). 

In 100 parts. 



Of these aolidi- 



20 






Aliout 



2 to IS < 



are partly alliumiii- > 
oids, with a ratlior ( Nitragenona 
large pro]iortion of ( compounds, 
\ gElatino . . . / 
Rfmuiiidor— A little fal nilh salts. 
Iu some fisli where the fat is large in quantity (herring, mackerel, 
NlmuD, kn.), the nter ia corresiraudinglj diuiuished. 
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It should be stated tbat this estimate has been 
based solely on the leading and most impoitant facta 
afforded by a chemical analysis, without reference to 
other considerations of minor importance referred to 
below.* 

* I tbinb it must bn iJinittFiI tbat while, m % eeneral rule, tbe 
untritiTe THlne of food U to be determined bj the presence in it <rf 
certain chemical elements, liarmonioostr adjusted to the composition 
of the body to be nouriabed, yet there are some reatoralito quatitiea 
Coatained in animal flesh, which, sltbongh not at present foil; 
apjireoiated by chemical analjsip, have a valae of no mean order, 
domonatratiTe chiofly by empirical obaorTation. The inyigoraling 
cITcct of a Email qnuitity of beef-tea, in a person aufTering from 
inanition, m:<y be cited in illnsti-ation ; the solid matl«r lOanltine 
from its eTapomlion being inoignilicant in quantity when compared 
with tho support nfforded. How the prodnot obtained hy dealing 
vith (ieb, in tho same manoer as wo treat beef in order to obtain 
" becf'tea,** la greatly inferior in thia restorativo quality, although 
the BflliJe present ai'e larger io quantity in "Giib-tea" than in that 
of meat, being chiefly gelatine. 

I have had the following tiporimonts performed in the most 
accurate manner, which will show in part the nature of the chemical 
difference. 

One pound of rumpatfiak, one pound of turbot, each -without thin 
and boac, the fonncr freed from fat, were thae aeparatoly treatod. 
Tho flesh wai! passed twice through a sausaga-macbine, and sufficient 
eolJ water to eover (one pint) was added. After standing ono honr, 
the mass was beatcd to boiling point, and allowed to ainimcr ten 
minutes, then etrained tbrongh calico, and the contents cf the strainer 
washed with water ; a little Hoating fat was remored (in the case of 
the bocf). Each of the liquids was evaporated on a water bath to tho 
consistence of a soft extraot. 



B,r/-pr;-iluct. 
Weight of ertraot, 278 grains or 3'04 
III tills product 3 per ocnt. of gelatine w 



Weight of extract, 396 grain! 
In this prixluct the golntiue nniou 
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We may now arrive at an approximative estimate Talna of 
of the place wbieh fish occupies as nutriont material <j'™rBi3 
among the other products which the animal kingdom witi that 
offer to men. Fish is inferior to flesh not in the 
quality, but in tho quantity of certain constituents, 
viz., the albuminoids or flesh-formers, of which it 
contains fully a third less than ordinary meat. It 
contains more gelatine ; its " extractives " are less 
valuable than the extractives of meat. As a rule, fat 
is almost absent; in certain varieties it is abundant. 
Pish is an aliment well adapted for pei-sons whoso ZMBlUnt 
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physical labour is not considerable : but the deficient ^ 



elements can be easily supplied from other 
■\i'e shall see hei-eafter. The popular estimate of the 
value of fish as an article of nutritions diet rates it, I 
think, below its value ; and it deserves to be more 
largely consumed than it is. At the same time it 
must be admitted that the high price which the finest 
sorts obtain make them costly forms of food, so that 
they must, by a large proportion of the community, 
be regarded as articles of luxury for occasional and not 
for frequent use. 

I may further remark that tho list of fish in general Fawvarie- 
demand by the public is a restricted one. The force ag food; 
of habit, together with the entire absence of intcveit 
or curiosity on the part of our countrymen in relation 
to diet, has led to a conventional usage, limiting 
greatly and disadvantr^eously tho variety of fish 
which woidd otherwise arrive at the market. Solo, 
whiting, haddock, mackerel, cod, salmon, turbot, trout, 
smelt, and red mullet, form a group to which a largo 
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proportioii of Bridsli households in parchasing fresh 
fish as a rule strictly limit tlieir orders. Again, at 
almost everj- hotel, caffec-room, or public restaurant 
here, and whatever tho hour of day, it is rare indeed 
if the waiter summoned to an applicant demanding fish 
docs not first suggest the inevitable fried sole, what- 
ever else he may have to offer ; and it is generally 
accepted as probably the safest order to give, and the 
most likely to be promptly executed. No desire for 
variety in material or in cookery is manifested, for if 
the host suggested something less familiarly known, n 
troublesome doubt as to bis motive would probably be 
aroused in the mind of the guest. 

Relative to the list of fish just given, it may be 
Kdlmlion remarked that the whiting, the smelt, and the sole 

'■ arc the most delicate in flavour, and the easiest of 
digestion ; fitting tbera admirably to the invalid 
commencing after illness to make a trial of solid 
food ; the two former being little less nutritious than 
the sole, which is, moreover, susceptible of very varied 
treatment in high-class cooking for the production of 
elegant entrhn. The turbot, rightly esteemed, 
stronger food, and agrees well with most persons; 
Tho cod for some is not quite so roadily taken ; but ii 
not only more palatable, but is sometimes more easilj?^ 
assimilated when "crimped," The same may be said4 
of tho salmon, a leading characteristic of which is th«l 
presence of fat. This element in fish is more apt tc^l 
disagree with the stomach than fat from other soi 
and on this account it is, that many cither avoid, (rfl 

li, oat sparingly of salmon. As tho fat is chiefly found! 
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in the underside of the fish, a slice from the back 
only should be talten by such persons ; but it may he 
taken as generally true that in the freshly killed fish 
the fat is more wholesome than on the second or 
third day after leaving the water when it becomes 
oily and acquires a slight characteristic taste and 
odour. 

The mackerel is another oily fish, and it disagrees 
mth some persons accordingly ; so is the red mullet, 
but the oil is chiefly in the liver, and gives the fish 
its peculiar flavour and value. The herring tribe 
abound in oil, as we shall see hereafter. 

Another list of fish which well deserves attention 
is headed by the Dory, an admirable fish with a 
peculiar firm, short, flakey, and very white flesh, 
belonging to the first rank in all respects, and not 
sufficiently appreciitted. The brill, the grey mullet, Fish law 
the haddock, tho fresh herring and the flounder bu"lffotd. 
fullow, all excellent food, and wanting only proper ing exoel- 



able. Then the herring, the pilchard, and smaller 
varieties of the family, by reason of their abundance, 
the facility with which they are preserved, and of the 
fat which they contain, furnish large supjiUes of 
useful food for tho working man. Nest in order the 
skate and tho plaice, while their price also brings 
them, or should do so, within the range of the poor ; 
in nutritive quahties they rank higher than the sole 
and whiting. 

But besides all these there are fish, which may be 7lihoftlie 
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Mi fi« Iwi^ ^iik &K bectt 
iiqIbI b «t^ a^M^ KB fa^ ose&l 

■ he piMMiuL BBplf vet 
rfh ti wl j «t tiUe. TW enaaid is modi better 
Idmwb, nd an f»rilwit diah ■nf be made vith it. 
JUaeog dwap i^ vbidi ui^tt be obtained ia any 
qnzotitf and at a Terj Email price, are the ting and 
bake, rtlated closely to the cod, but chiefly used at 
prc-Kcnt as salted fish and exported ; the thoinback, of 
th(! lamo family as the skate, and equal in quality ; 
t(ic pollack, a substantial whiting, and the coal-fish, 
of tlio same family, but second in order of quality, are 
both good when in season; a proviso which, it is to 
Im romuHiborcd, applies equally to every yariety. 

1 ulnil! but cnumurate the conger— excellent for soup 
nii<l Hlew iiinkiiig ; tbo whole tribe of eels with their 
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^1 abounding fatty constituents ; and the sturgeon with 
^B a Oesh approaching in quality nearer than any otiier 
^1 fish to that of meat ; besides all the fresh-water fish, Fwih- 
^1 such as pike, tench, perch, Ac, of which the supply J^ 
^P is, by comparison with sea fish, limited ; folloning on 
^B which there is still a largo number of minor fish 
^K which it would be tedious to partiuularise. 
^1 The fish for tho day's consumption having been Prepir*- 

^K selected, a remark or two may be made on its ^^^toT 
^F preparation for the table. This commences in tlie '•■« """'b. 
hands of tho fishmonger, as soon as it has become 
the property of the purchaser. Before entering into 
his possession, the fish has to undergo the process 
technically known as "cleauing." This difi'ors " Olstn- 
cousiderably according to the tish to be dealt ^fl,»7 
with, but in all cases it involves the loss of what is 
often a valuable portion of nutritive matter. Tho 
gilb, liver, intestines, &c., arc first removed, often 
some skin, then portions of the fins, sometimes tho 
head also. All these are known as " cuttings," and 
are sold at a low price to the poor, at the close of the 
day, many of whom thoroughly appreciate their valuo 
and profit thereby. 

To illustrate the result of this process for the An iiJui. 
purchaser, let us see what happens in one instance, as ^^^!^ 
an example, perhaps a somewhat extreme one, but mtvu. 
nevertheless occurring many times daily in every 
fishmonger's shop. A pair of soles is bought and 
ordered to be sent home in fillets : eight fillets 
accordingly arrive. The soles were first skinntHl, 
the internal parts taken out, after which a long 
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fillet, consisting of all the flesli on either side 
the central bone, both front and back, was removei 
making four from each fish. The whole skeleton, 
with the head, fins and tail, foi-ming an entire 
piece, remains as " cuttings " in the shop. Now 
tliis piece will be found jnst equal to the fillets in 
weight, constituting in fact one half of the fish ; and 
it will make excellent stock for soup, a form of food 
greatly neglected in this country. For iu utilising 
tish, aa far as possible, and in circumstances where a 
strict economy must bo regarded, the soft parts of 
almost any fish may bo cooked apart, so that thi 
skeleton, head and fins may be utilised for stock, 
or better still, to make the foundation of the sauce in 
tended to accompany the fish when served. It may hi 
unnecessary to say thai these parts arc useless for tha 
purpose when already cooked, as by boiling, frying, &c. 
'» As a general observation, it may be said that in pre- 
paring fish for the table by the cook, sufficient trouble 
ia not taken to remove some portion of the hones ; this 
can he advantageously done by a clever hand, without 
disfiguring or injuring the fish. Sauces should he 
appropriately served ; for example, the fat sauces, as 
hollandaise, and other forms of melted butter, arc an 
appropriate complement of hot boiled fish, while 
mayonnaise is similarly related to cold. These and 
their variations, which are numerous, may also ac- 
company both broiled and fried fish ; but the latter 
arc often more wholesome and agreeable when served 
with only a squeeze of lemon-juice, and a few grains 
yf flio zest, if approred, when a fresh green lemon 
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is not to bi! had — and it rarely can be here. 
But the juice of the mushroom is preferred, iu 
the form of catchup, and no doubt justly, by some, 
for the grill. Endless variations and additions may 
bo made according to taste on these principles. 
Eut there is another no less important principle, viz., ruh 
that the fish itself often furnishes a sauce from itsJ^J^* 
own juices, more appropriate than some of the com- ftiniiili 
plicated and not very digestible mixtures prepared by Jj 
the cook. Thus "melted butter" — which is regarded 
as essentially an English sauco — when iutended to 
accompany fish, should not bo, as it almost invariably 
is, a cai-elessly made compound of butter, flour, and 
water; but in place of the last-named ingredient there 
should be a concentrated liquor made from the trim- sbaii.fliii 
mings of the fish itself, with the addition of a few J[ 
drops of lemon juice, and strengthened, if necessary, 
from other sources, as from shell-fish of somo kind. 
Thus an every-day sauce of wholesome and agreeable ninitn 
quality is easily made : and this principle finds its 
highest illustration in that admirable dish, the solo 
with tawf nil rin blanc of the French, or, as associated 
with shell-fish, in the sole a la iwrm/iiiife.* This is 

* A Iciclinfi reiiow, in a Eriandly notice of tlio above wlieii it first 
nppsarad, spoka of a. " mistako " mitde by me in " imaeioiiig a lole tn 
ttiaUioU lu/rmaiide to be ft Bimplec A'ak than it reallj \a." I ccrtainlj 
intended the aentenceiu which it is named, uid whiuh Lb reprinted above 
wilhont ebange. to Bignify my high respeet for this finished disb, and if 
I liave not made this dear, I hereby desire to da ao. It waa named to 
show that the principle of employing tlie juices of Gab, and especially 
of Bhell-fiah, ai a sauce, finds li&higlicsl expreaioa in the »}le<i In 
iiurBiaiidt. Tucning tn mj copy of Jules OouSd'a classical work, 
pp. B21-2 of llie originnl edition, Tariii. 1867, I sec that he reinrka 
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■well served iu Paris of course, but it can be foi 
perfection on the coast of France, especially in tlie 
south, due in part probably to the abundant garnish 
of shell-fish, which are found iu finer condition and 
fresher there, while the sole bears transit and keeps 
well, for it does not inhabit the southern waters. 

Some fish furnish there own sauce in a still simpler 
manner, of which an illustration no less striking is 
nt hand in the easiest, but perhaps best mode of 
cooking a red mullet, vik., baking it, and securing the 
gravy of delicious flavour, which issues abundantly 
from tho fish, chiefly from the liver, as its only sauce- 
pans suffers in tho matter of flsh hy distance from 
the seaboard. London has a far fresher supply. So 
Frenchman knows what salmon is until he tastes, 
sometimes with much astonishment, a Severn or 
Christchurch flsh, taken from the water in the mnm- 
ing, crimped on ariival in London in the afternoon, 
such as our leading fishmongers can supply during all 
the spring and summer in time for dinner. It is one 
of the few things which we arc able to offer our neigh- 
bours without fear of rivalry. A Parisian cannot 
obtain a salmon until the very delicate oil of the fish, 
■ by reason of the lapse of time, say sixteen to twenty- 
fcmr hours after having been killed, has acquired a 
certain flavour, which is in fact tho result of com- 

spocinUy thereupno, "In recette que j'indiqua n'a pour liuGa commo on 
a pn constater, qae I'essence lie paiaeoa," preciEely varrantinj; what I 
bad atated. It ia uncleratDod, of course, tbut these joicea are com- 
biueil wilb a gooil vclaiiU to muke the sauce, and that it ma; be 
garniabed farther to any eiteut, according to the luiury dcmaiideJ by 
the ^est, or for the enterlainuient, 
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mencing decomposition. That flavour is for him, and 
for all those who cannot eat a salmon when newly 
killed, the natural and inherent flavour of the fish. 
Such persons arc surprised to find thsit this distinctive 
characteristic is whoUy ahsent in the fresh fish. The 
fine nutty flavour of the latter, and the crisp brittle 
quality of the flakes which the flesh offers after 
crimping, are wholly unknown wherever the salmon 
has to he carried hy a transit approaching in length 
to a duration of twenty-four hours. 

Perhaps I ought to add, lest a doubt should exist in c 
the mind of any one, that crimping thus done inflicts ** 
no pain whatever on the fish ; were it otherwise I m 
would not sanction it for any consideration whatever. 
To cook crimped salmon in perfection, a slice sbould 
be plunged into an ample saucepan of boiling salted 
water, and allowed to boil eight minutes only. 

Closely related to the baking of fish is another mode s 
of cooking it, which is applicable to nearly every variety, 
and which has the advantage of retaining all the nnti-i- 
tive material, while the juices and the characteristic 
flavour are preserved in a manner not attained by any 
other process. It is rarely practised, because any other 
than those conventional methods which have been 
universally employed in cookery are slowly adopted 
hy the puhlie, until attention has been thoroughly 
aroused on the suhject. Nevertheless the metliod I bi 
am about to advocate is widely applicable, and well ' 
deserves at least to rank among the other and 
hotter known modes of preparing fish. It consists in 
placing the fish, after the usual cleaning, entire, if of 
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moderate size, say from a sole to a small tiirbot or 
dory, in a block tin, copper-plated, or pure nicfcel 
dish, adapted to the form and size of the fish, 
but a httle deeper than the thickness of it, so as to 
I'etain all the juices ; which by exposure to the heat 
will flow out. First, however, the surface of the 
fish is to bo lightly spread with butter, and a morsel 
or two added round it ; the whole is then to be placed 
iu a Dutch or American oven, in front of a clear fire,*' 
The advantages of this method arc, that the fish is 
cooked entirely in its own juices, which are abundant, 
and form the best sauce, and that these juices which 
contain part of the nutriment and much of the charac- 
teristic flavour are saved and utilised ; lastly, the direct 
action of the fire browning the surface of the fish, gives 
that appetising flavour which is the especial charm of 
the " roast " and the " grill," and which is known to 
appreciative palates as " tasting of the fire." In fact, 
the proper term for denoting the method described, is 
that of "roasting," for tho flsh is literally roasted 
before the fire, and basted in its own gi'avy ; and with 
the same advantage in result as that which roasted 
meat possesses by universal consent over that which is 
baked ia an oven. It is necessary to guard against 
over-roasting so as to diy the fish and evaporate the J 
gravy ; and if through carelessness this condition hat 

* 111-. W. Burton, Bomc time ago o£ Osford Sti-est, made for m 
oven and diehea expressl; for tlie purpose of cooking fish before tbe Gi 
He oven It a lundiSiution oE that known as the " Aiaetican, " 
rather deeper, from before backwards, and tqucl sliallOY.-er, from 
dowDwards, on account of the flat form of fish not occnpjnng tj 
space nUi=h is reqiiired by joints of meat. 
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been reached, the fish should be moistened by the 
addition of a little light stock before serving ; and this 
is always done on the dish in which the cooking has 
taken place. The method is susceptible of innumera- 
ble variations to accommodate different tastes. Portions 
of fish prepared as fillets may be treated as welt as 
entire fish ; garnishes of all kinds, as shell-fish, Ac, 
may bo added, flavouring also with fine herbs and 
condiments, according to taste. I may add that the Baking, 
l>roccss may be conducted in a properly ventilated ^ve* good 
oven where a clear fire is really not to be bad, pro- reinlti. 
ducing a result nearly, although not quite equul, to truo 
roasting ; or the dish may bo first placed in the oven, 
and be finished before the fire, which is better. ■ 

Cooked, however, as first described, such a dish may H 

be welcome at any table; in preparing red mullet, f 

for example, as just referred to, it is inimitable ; 
while a fresh haddock or a dory, stuffed or not, 
take higher rank by being thus treated. But the 
working man also can thus advantageously cook before 
his kitchen fire, in a common Dutch oven, some fillets 
of plaice or skate with a slice or two of bacon; the 
dish to be filled or gamislied with some previously 
boiled haricots, and by this means he may secure an 
economical and most savoury meal, which is at the 
same time nutritious. This is but a single illustration 
among many which might be adduced, of what may bo 
done by this simple method for those whose resources 
are of the slenderest kind. 

Having regard to this question of economy and B«i 
preBer\'ing the juices of the fish, it should never be„,jt«rnl 
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y^T- v.r.f -r 'Vie ■Jr^:nai Tr-chr >r iii£ ziii. i -pir^ 

9M«!iriif^ T'^'-r-^ .- .V, V.'inr then "iiir freamm-r Ji i ir ziure 

J^lp- ^f''rf.r^y€^^\ ;ir'/!P^.- than 'loiiiiic, ind jiLiiir ?3 :e 

»'jV*I*-'Jv4 for rhe i.irrer "riea iili is Tu :•* ".-jkei by 

n^i'ffnt'j mA hntrX\hVt^ toTra^ ior the ecGn^inical piir- 
^Juf^ff ; 'ft H (M'lfyfiUi fir A attractiTc diih. may fce 
ffrt"/'iiUA tm ffTi my^iTifsufyfA palate. I may offer as 
k ffMiHh nu f'.%nm]ih f4 ihh ihrtufst a receipt from Gouffe, for 
^ ' rrirtfe ifi^ n |{/;/f*l " v/niH^rmm^'^ of fish only, without any 
tuHiif ntA ihnrfjforfj ft «^;up maigre. 

I 'ill ifil-o II Iwrgo frying-pan, with about three- 
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Fish Soups. 

quarter pound of butter, five large carrots, four onions, 
three heads of celery, four shalots ; nil the foregoing 
to bo cut in slices. One lioad of garlic (better 
omitted here), three cloves, tivo bay leases, one sprig of 
thyme, twelve sprigs of parsley. Lightly fry them till 
they acquire a reddish colour. Add a bottle of dry 
Sauterne, and eight pints of water; boil, skim, and 
then add one ounce and a half of salt, and two 
pinches of mignonette pepper. Put in the stew-pan 
six or seven lbs. of gurnets cut iuto pieces ; next add 
the bones of six whiting, keeping the fillets for clari- 
fying. Let it simmer for two hours ou the side of 
the fire. Wten it is finished strain through a cloth. 
Pound the fillets of whiting with two whites of eggs ; 
Clarify the coiisoinm4 of fish with the whites of egg 
and fillets of whiting. The vegetables must be suffi- 
ciently fried to give the consommi a light tint. Op. 
cit. p. 348. 

The next, a simpler receipt, can he recommended, An E 
after numerous trials, as an excellent family fish-^5*p 
eoup. 

Put three oz. of butter into a stewpan ; add two 
carrots sliced ; one onion and a shalot, in thin slices ; 
then cloves, a little thyme, and some parsley. Fry 
them gently until of a reddish tint ; then add three 
pints of cold water. Let it boil, skimming occa- 
sionally. Then add a small fresh haddock, bonca and 
all, cut up into pieces, and the head and bones of 
two whitings, setting aside the fillets, A cod's head, 
or that of a turbot ; or the fresh bones, head and fins 
of two large soles, the fillets of which arc required 
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^li fur another dish, may take the place of the foregoing. 

Add some salt and a little pepper. Lot all simmer 
together fur two hours gently, at the comer of the 
fire ; take out the bones and pass all the rest through 

ba coarse strainer. Divide the fillets of whiting into 
two or three small portions each, hoil for a few 
minutes in some of the stock, add a little fresh green 
chervil and parsley chopped, not too finely, and serve 
all together in a tureen. 
To thicken If the soup is preferred somewhat thicker in hody 
''■ than this receipt produces, let it be made so by addiug 

some farinaceous matter in small quantity, as baked 
flour or, if preferred, a tablespoonful of white " roux " 
(that is, a little flour well mixed with butter in a 
stewpau over the fire, cooked, but not allowed to 
brown), and this is unquestionably an improvement. 
To g«r- It is unnecessary to clarify fish soups ; if other 

"" ' ■ garnish is desired, (jucnelles of whiting may ba 
substituted for the fillets ; and some of them may 
have a little coral (spawn of the lobster) added tu 
furnish flavour and colour. A further change may 
he made by adding fillets of other fish, or a few 
shell-fish. 
Marseilles To make a bouillabaise In the Marseillaise fashion* 
E'/^^^*'" take three or four pounds of fish; whiting, sole, 
baiee. small haddock, red mullet, and, following the Mar- 
.'ioilles receipt stiictly throughout, a very email conger- 
eel or a portion of one. All these are to be cleaned, 
cut in slices, and their bones removed ; two dozen of 
mussels to be added. 
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Put into a stewpan two onions sliced, two tomatoes 
peeled, a carrot sliced ; then, in a coarse net bag, the 
following ; — two hay leaves, two slices of lemon, half 
the zest of a Seville orange, two cloves, a little thyme, 
several sprigs of parsley, a clove of garlic, two rod 
capsicums cut, and a little sa£fron: add salt and 
pepper, and a little pimento. Place the pieces of iish 
over these, pour in six tablespoonfula of olive oil ; 
add three pints of water, with two or three glasses of 
white French wine ; cover, ond let all boil well 
together for half an hom-. The whiting, however, 
should he put iu only a quarter of an hour before 
finishing. Serve the whole iu a soup tureen witli 
slices of toasted bread apart; or place them in the 
tureen before filling. 

The following receipt is ofi'ered for an economical 
dish, or fish stew suitable for a working man's family : — 

Take three or four pounds of hake, ling, skate, or Woiking 
haddock, and a pouud of "cuttings or tiimmings," '^~'" "' 
which are the best part of the fish for stock making. 
Remove all the fish from the bones, break up or pouud 
the latter, and set aside with any portion of head 
there may be, aud the cuttings. Put iato a saucepan, 
over the fiiT, two ounces of lard and two or three 
onions sliced, and let them fiy until brown ; then add 
two quarts of water and all the pounded bones and 
trimmings, some parsley or other gi-een herbs, 
pepper and salt. I<ct the whole simmer for three 
hours, adding the amount of water lost hy evapora- 
tion. Strain out the bones, bits of skin, &c., add the 
fish in pieces, and boil gently ten or fifteen minutes. 
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Thicken with sufficient flour mixed smoothly with a 
small portion of stocky and added before finishing. 
In order to make the dish complete and substantial, 
a few small suet dumplings should be well boiled, 
and put into the tureen. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Tlie combinatioD or disliaa to furui a mejil — Tliree Biiccilic ajatems 
of airan^g Clis daily meals — Chnracteristics of each meal — 
Breakfast— Lunch — Dinner of two kinds — Value of initial 
aoop — Plan of dishes to fullow — HoTS-^otiLvres, Jic. 

The urt of combining dishes to form a meal now 
demands our consideration. The occupations of man 
in a civilised state, no less than the natural suggestions 
of his appetite, require stated and regular times for Daily 
feeding. But the number of these set apart in the ihpnid ki 
twenty-four hours differs considerably among different "f*"' { 
races, and also among different classes of societ)'. It 
must suffice for us to consider the subject only so fnr 
as the limits of Eurojie are concerned. Taking a. 
general view of this subject, it may bo said that there 
are three principal systems to which all varieties of 
habit may he reduced. From an English poiet of 
view, these may be regarded as — 

1. The French system of two meals a day ; ailopted s 
by several other Continental nations. J'- •* " 

2. The system of provincial life (Great Britain), or ri 
four meals, with which the habits of Holland * 
and Northern Germany are more or less analogous, chief 

3. The system of town life, of which London is the 'J**'"". J 
type, or three meals a daj'. 

1, In the French system, the slight refreshment 



1. lie served in the early moming, in the form of coffee 
»;itenL OT elioeolate, with a rusk or a roll of bread, docs 

not amount to a meal. It is only a dish, and that 
a light one, and not a combination of dishes, which is 
then taken. At or about noon a substantial meal, 
the d^jefiner, is served; and at six or seven o'clock, 
an ample dinner. Such is the two-meal system, and 
it appears to answer well throughout the West and 
South of Europe. 

2. English 2. "Wbat I liavo termed the provincial system con- 
■jitsm sists of a substantial breakfast at eight or nine, a 

dinner at one or two, a light tea about five, and a 
supper at nine or ton. It is this which is popular 
throughout our own provincial districts, and also 
among middle-class societj' of our northern districts 
throughout both town and country. As already indi- 
cated, the usages of the Dutch and of their immediate 
neighbours on the sea coast, as well as of the groat 
rsiembui German nation, correspond more to this than to the 
Germany, first-named system. The number of meals may bo 
regarded as the same, although not taken at tbp 
hours named above ; coffee, and not tea, being taken 
morning and afternoon. 

3. That of 3. The prevailing system of London, and of the 
Bo'^Bty. numerous English families throughout the country 

whose habits are formed from partial residence in 
town, or by more or less intimate acquaintance witb 
town life, is that of three meals daily. In general 
terms the breakfast takes i)laee between eight and ten, 
the Inncb about two ; the dinner from half-past six to 
half-past eight, or even later, 
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Characteristics of varioics Meals. 

In nil cases eacli meal has ita own specific character. Bnakfut 
ius, in tliis countrj', breaiifast is the most irregular "Jari *tar, 
in its service, and least of all demands general and "tici. 
intimate coherence of the party asscmhlcd. Individual 
interests concerned in the arrival of the letter-bag, in 
the morning news, in plans for the day, in cares of 
coming business, &c., are i-eapected. Provision for 
acknowledged dietetic peculiarities on the part of 
individuals is not forgotten, and everyone comes or 
goes as he pleases. ' 

At luneh the assembly is sKll somewhat uncertain. LqhsIl 
Thus some members of the family are absent mthout 
remark ; intimate friends may appear without special 
invitation ; while those less intimate can be asked 
with small ceremony. Occupations of pleasure or 
of business still press for pursuit during the afternoon, 
and the meal for such may not be too substantial. It 
should suffice amply to support activity ; it should 
never be so considerable as to impair it. Here may bo Aftsrneoa^ 
just named an invention of comparatively recent date, 
afternoon tea ; which, however, cannot be reckoned as 
a meal. In reality a pleasant excuse to mark the 
hour for friendly gossip with a hostess " at home," it 
may bo the occasion of undesirable habits, if enough 
solid food is eaten to impair digestion and "spoil" the 
coming dinner. But apropos of tea, many of us might 
with advantage avoid the sugar and the cream, which at 
this hour interfere with the stomach far more thandoea 
the infusion itself, and add In their place a delicate slice 
of lemon neither thicker nor larger than a halfcrown, 
tlie flavour of which — fragrant peol and a hint of acid 
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— combines with the aroma of good tea, without in 
the least disguising or flattening it as the conventional 
additions do ? It would be almost as rational to add 
cream and sugax- to wine, as to fine and delicately 
flavoured tea ! Occasionally tea is served with lemon 
in this country, but it is mostly added in excess. A 
very slight shaving, which contains both peel and pulp, 
is ample for an ordinary cup. 
OiniiBr; The last meal of the three, dinner, has characters 
wholly different from the preceding. The prime occu- 
pations of the day are over; the guests are known and 
numbered ; the sentiment is one of reunion after the 
dispersion of the day — of relaxation after its labours, 
sports, or other active pleasures. A^Tiatever economy 
of time may have been necessary in relation to the 
foregoing meals, all trace of hurry should disappear 
at dinner. A like feeling makes the supper of the 
" provincial " system a similarly easy and enjoyable 
meal. And all this is equally true of dinner, whether 
it unites the family only, or brings an, addition of 
guests. General convei-sation : the e^'ents and per- 
sonal incidents of the day, the current topics of the 
liour, are discussed in a light spirit, such as is com- 
patible with proper attention to the dishes provided. 
AI! that follows late dinner should for the most part 
be amusement — it may be at the theatre, an evening 
party, or a quiet evening at home. There should be 
the moBt ample time, however, for every coming engagement, 
important, and security for some intervening rest for digestion. 
Dinner, then, is the only meal which — as the greater 
includes the less — need be discussed in the third part 
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Dinner a Period of Relaxation. 

of our subject, which claims to treat of custom and art to be dii- 
iii comhining dishes to form a repast. With the f^^ ** 
requirements and under the circumstances Just speci- 
fied, it should not be a heavy meal, hut it should be 
sufEcing, No one after dinner should feel complete 
satiety or repletion, with a sense of repugnance at the 
idea of eating more; but all should still enjoy the 
conviction that a good meal furnishes delightful and 
refreshing occupation. 

Dinners are of two kinds — the ordinary meal of the Diimer> of 
family, and the dinner to which guests are invited, *'" '''''^'■ 
There is a third dinner in this country, of common — 
too common — occurrence, viz., the public dinner, 
which is essentially a British institution, and cannot 
Le passed by in silence. 

The late dinner should never include children. It The 
is a meal which is in every way unsuited to them ; ^^^-^ 
and they are quite uniitted to take part in its func- 
tions ; besides, the four-meal system is better adapted 
to their requirements of growth and digestion in early 
life. A family dinner may usually consist of a soup, 
fish, substantial and a light entrie, a roast and a 
sweet; the light entrie may even be omitted; if, how- 
ever, the meal is required to be more substantial, a 
joint may be served in addition after the fish ; but 
this should be very rarely necessary. A special dish 
of vegetables may be advantageously placed before or 
after the roast, according to circumstances ; and 
supplementary vegetables should be always at hand. 
Cheese or a light savoury trifle may complete the 
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E Whj Hup The ruiioiiale of tiio initial soup has oftea been dis<i|J 
" - - cussed : some regard it as calculated to dimin 

digestive power, on the theory that so much flui 
taken at first dilutes the gastric juices. But thei 
appears to he no foundation for this belief: a des 
soup, or the fluid constituents of a piir^e, disappeM 
almost immediately after entering the stomach, beinj 
absorbed by the proper vessels, and in no way inte 
fere with the gastric juice which is stored in ii^ 
appropriate cells ready for action. The babit ■ 
commencing dinner with soup has without doubt i 
origin in the fact that aliment in this fluid form- 
fact, ready digested — soon enters the blood and rapidljl 
refreshes the hungry man, who, after a cousiderabkl 
fast and much activity, often sits down with a £ 
of exhaustion to commence his principal meal. Ini 
two or three minutes after taking a plate of goo^ 
warm consomm^, the feeling of exhaustion disappear 
and irritability gives way to the gradually rising sens 
of good-fellowship with the circle. Some persons ar(| 
accustomed to allay eslaustiou by taking a gla£ 
sherry before food — ^a gastronomic no less than ; 
physiological blunder, since it overstimulates aady 
tends to injure an empty stomach, while it depraves 
the palate. On the other hand, the aoup introduce 
at once into the system a small instalment of ready-!l 
digested food, and saves the period of time which, inJ 
the absence of soup, must be spent by the stomach iii:l 
deriving some portion of nutriment from solid aliment jF 
and thus the organ of digestion itself is rapidlj^l 
strengthened for its forthcoming duties. 
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Few persons will bo found to disjmte the second Next, fiei. 

place in order to fish, although this arrangement ^h 

ia in some quarters an open question : its discussion, ^^| 

however, can scarcely be regarded as witliin the limit ^^| 

of onr space. The third dish should consist of the The mw^^ 

chief meat, the joint, if desired ; and this is un- '^V^"!: 

. . . ti^ disii ; 

doubtediy the place for it, if a substantia! meal is 

required. The chief nutritious supply being thus 

afforded to the system, more delicate dishes, eaten in 

smaller quantity, and esteemed for their special 

qualities of flavour, aroma, or texture, should follow 

in an order which makes one complementary of or 

introductory to the next. If a joint is not presented, 

a smaller dish of meat or poultry, the substantial 

entree such as fricandeau, cutlets, filet, or sweetbread, 

before referred to, weU garnished, are appropriate, 

and by many will be found preferable. Next the ihe rout; 

well-roasted bird — of game or poultry — accompanied 

or followed by salad ; and after this, or, if preferred, the " 

before the roast, a dish of choice vegetables, worthy " 

to be served alone. Then one light simple sweet, for »weei 

those who take it, and a slight savoury biscuit, a '"" 

grilled mushroom or a morsel of cheese completes 

the repast. Such a meal contains within its limits all 

that can be desired for daily enjoyment and use. If 

well and liberally served, it is complete in every sense 

of the word. Dessert and its extent is a matter of 

individual taste ; of wines, coffee, and liqueurs I shall 

speak hereafter, 

A word about hoi's-d'ceutret. It is well known that Eon- 

the custom exists to a very wide extent among Conti- ^ *"' 
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of the 



Dental nations of commencing either midday dejeilner 
or dinner by eating small portions of cold pickled fisb, 
of raw vegetables, of higbly-flavourod sausage tbinly 
sliced, &c., to serve, it is said, as a wbot to ajtpctito. 
This custom reaches its highest development in the 
zakvska of the Russian, which, consisting of numerous 
delicacies of the kind mentioned, is sometimes to be 

RouikDa, found occupying a table in an anteroom to bo passed 
between the drawing-room and dining-room ; or, and 
more commonly, spread on the sideboard of the latter. 
The Russian eats a little from three or four dishes at 
least, and "qualifies" with a glass of strong grain 
spirit (vodka) or of soiue liqueur before taking his 
place at the table. Among these savoury prelimi- 

CaTiors. naries may often be found caviare in its fresh state, 
grey, pearly, succulent and delicate, of wKich most of 
the caviare found in this country is but as the shadow 
to the substance. 

Bsmftrki I have no hesitation in saying, after much eon- 

d'lBnTreB- sideration of the practice of thus commencing a meal, 
that there is no good warrant for it on the part of 
individuals endowed with fairly good appetite and 
digestion. I"or them, both pickled food and spirit are 
undesirable, at any rate on an empty stomach. And 
if appetite and digestion ai'e wanting, the stimulant 
of the hoi's-d'mivres is unnatural and prejudicial. 
Rational means to regain appetite are indicated in 
such circumstances. And the hors-d'aiivivs, although 
attempts to transplant them here are often made, 
happily do not, as far as I have observed, thrive on 
our soil. They have been introduced here chietly, 
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I think, because tlieir presence, being demanded 
by foreign gastronomic taste, is supposed to be 
therefore necessarily correct. But the active exer- 
cise and athletic habita of the Englishman, bis 
activity of body and mind in commercial pursuits, 
all tend to bring him to the dinner-table wanting 
food rather than appetite, and in no mind to 
aik for "whets" to increase it. Among idle men, their 
whose heavy lunch, liberally accompanied with nacBBBity 
wino and not followed by exercise, has barely dis. 
appeared from the stomach at the hour of dinner, a able. 
jjiquant prelude as stimulus of appetite is more ap- 
preciated. Hence the original invention of hors- 
(I'teiiLTes; and their appearance in a very much 
slighter and more delicate form than that which has 
been described, still to be observed in connection with 
the chief repasts of the Latin races. The one plate 
which heralds dinner, indigenous to our countiy, is 
also one of its own best products — the oyster. But OTataii. 
this is scarcely a /lors-d'ceKtre. In itself a single 
service of exquisite quality, served with attendant 
graces of mild and delicate Tinogar or lemun juice, 
brown bread and butter, and a glass of light chablis 
for those who take it, the half-dozen natives occupying 
the hollow shells, and bathed in their own liquor, 
hold rank of a very different kind to that of the 
miscellaneous assortment of tit^bits alluded to. Oys- 
ters are in fact the first dish of dinner and not its 
precursor; the preface, and not the — possibly — 
obtrusive advertisement. And this brings us to the 
dinner of invitation. 1 
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CHAPTEK IS. 

Dinners of invitation — Two kiiida — Small and Bolpct— Largo — The 
old pretenfiDns atjlo — Si:IiEjna of a ratinnal dinuer-party — 
Priority in the eervice of yariona dishes — Tha lidf-liour ^or 
dinner — Tnrtle nnd fiali dinnera — Currj— Sketch for a email 

And of tbis entertainment, tlie dinner of invita- 
tion, there are two very distinct kinds. First, there 
is tlie little dinner of six or eight guests, care- 
fully selected for their own specific qualities, and 
combined with judgment to obtain an harmonious and 
successful result. The ingredients of a small party, 
like the ingredients of a dish, must be well chosen to 
make it " complete." Such are the first conditions to 
he attained in order to achieve the highest perfection 
in dining. Secondly, there is the dinner of society, 
which is necessarily large ; the number of guests 
varying from twelve to twenty-four. 

The characteristics of the first dinner are— comfort, 
excellence, eimplicity, and good taste. Those of the 
second arc — the conventional standard of (juality, 
some profusion of supply, suitahle display in ornament 
and service. 

It must he admitted that, with the large circle of 
acquaintances so commonly regarded as essential to 
existence in modern life, large dinners only enable ua 
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to repay our dining debts, and exercise the hospitnlity some 
■which position demands. With a strong preference, ^^ 
then, for the little dinners, it must be admitted that atwoiving 
the larger banquet is a nocossaiy institution ; and {^' * 
therefore we have only to consider now how to make aimer; 
the best of it. 

No doubt the large dinner bns greatly improved of grwuly 
late ; but it has by no means universally anived at ^^^ 
perfection. Only a few years ago excellence in qualify 
and good taste in cuisine were often sacrificed in the en- 
deavour to make a profuse display. Hence, abundance 
without reason, and combinations without judgment, 
were found co-existing with complete indifference to 
comfort in the matters of draughts, ventilation, tempe- 
rature, and coiisumptiou of time. Who among the Wlurt it 
diners-out of middle age has not encountered many a JJ* j^' * 
time an entertainment with some such programme *%" ■ 
as the following : one of an order which, it is to bo 
feared, is not even yet quite extinct? 

Eighteen or twenty guests enter a room adapted at eMwded; 
most to 8 dinner of twelve. It is lighted with gas ; tu***'" 
the chief available space being occupied by tho table, 
surrounding which is a narrow lane, barely sufficing 
for the circulation of tho servants. Directly — perhaps 
after oysters — appear turtle soups, thick and clear. 
A coniommi\& to be had on demand, but so unexpected 
a choice astonishes tho servitor, who brings it after 
some delay, and cold : with it punch. Following, 
arrive the fish — salmon and turhot, one or both, 
smothered in thick lobster sauce : sherry. Four Yulgu 
entries promenade the circuit in single file, whereof^"'"''"'! 
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tte first was always oyster patties ; after which came 
mutton or lamlj cutlets, a vol-au-vent, &c. : hock and 
champagne. Three-quarters of an hour at least, 
perhaps an hour, having now elapsed, the saddle or 
haunch of mutton arrives, of which gentlemen who 

a^Junete have patiently waited get satisfactory slices, and 

' currant jelly, with cold vegetables or a heavy flahby 

salad. Then come boiled fowls and tongue, or a turkey 

stantiai- '^'*'^ ^'-'^'*^ forcemeat ; a slice of ham and SO on, up to 
game, followed by hot suhstantial pudding, three or 

indigei- four other sweets, including an iced pudding ; wines 

' in variety, more or less appropriate ; to be followed by 

a f&t^ de foie gras, more salad, biscuits and cheese. 

Again, two ices, and liqueurs. Then an array of 

intermia- decanters, and the first appearance of red wine; a 

dMBcrt prodigious dossort of all things in and out of season, 

and wine; aud particularly those which are out of season, 

as being the more costly. General eircidation of 

waiters, handing each dish in turn to everybody, 

under a running fire of negatives, a ceremonial of 

ten or fifteen minutes' duration, to say the least. 

iHdiei Circulation of decanters, general rustle of silks, dia- 

anYmoM "■ppeiirance of the ladies ; and first change of seat, 

wiB8. precisely two hours and a half after originally taking 

it. It may he hoped that a charming companion on 

cither side has beguiled and shortened a term which 

otherwise must have been tedious. Now general closing 

up of men to host, and reassembling of decanters; 

age, quality, and vintage of wine discussed duiing 

consumption thereof. At last coffee which is neither 

black nor hot. Joining the ladies ; music by the 
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daughters of the house ; service of gunpowder tea, 
fatal to the coming night's rest if taken in a moment 
offorgetfulncss; and cairiages announced. 

Admitted that aueh an exhibition is impossible Enm 
now iu any reasonable English circle, it nevertheless ^^"i^ 
corresponds very closely iu style with that of the twen^ 
public dinner; a state of things without excuse. 
And the large private dinner is still generally too 
long, the menu too pretentious. Let me, however, a ligW 
bo permitted to record, equally in proof of growing "^^^^ ' 
taste and as grate fiJ personal duty, how many 
admirable exceptions to the prevailing custom above 
described are now afforded. The dinner of society Bukm-' 
has, since the earlier editions of this work appeared, ^ modern 
been greatly abridged in Icngtli and improved hy the dinntr. 
substitution of lighter and more delicate dishes for the 
solid moats of the last generation. At the same 
time a menu, suitable for a large party, must be 
framed so as to offer various dishes for choice to 
meet the differing tastes of numerous guests, and it 
must therefore be more comprehensive than that 
supphod to a small one, say of six or eight guests. 
Let us see how this is to be met. Tirst, the soups : The loiipa. 
it is the custom to offer a coiisommi, which ought to 
be perfect in clearness, colour, and savour, and to he 
sensed perfectly hot ; containing a few vegetables, 
&c., variously treated — doubtless the best commence- 
ment, as it is the key-noto of the dinner ; revealing 
also, as it does, nine times out of ten, the caHbre of 
the cook to whose talent the guest is entrusted. But 
there is mostly an alternative of "white soup," and 
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tliia is almost always a mistake. Many persons 1 
refuse it, and tliey arc right, containing, as it gene- I 
rally does, a considerable proportion of cream — an I 
injudicious beginning, when there is much variety to I 
follow ; excellent sometimes as one of three or four I 
dishes, but dangerous otherwise to the guest who has i 
not an exceptionally powerful digestion. Eut suppose' I 
that oysters, vinegar, and chablis have just been J 
swallowed ! A browTi purie, as of game, or one of I 
green vegetable, less frequently met with, a "Saint j 
Germain" for example, would be safer. Two fish, 
of coui-se, should always be served ; as, for instance, 
a slice of Severn or Christchurcb salmon, just arrived 
from the water, for its owu sake, and a fillet of white 
fish for the soke of its sauce and garnish, which should 
bo thercfopo perfect. The next dish is, in London, 
a question under discussion ; ^-iz,, the question of 
precedence to an entree, or to the pi&ce de rhislancc. 
The custom was to postpone the appearance of the 
latter until lighter dishes have been despatched or 
declined. If, however, the English joint is required 
at a meal already comprehensive in the matter of 
disheti, and taken at a late hour, it seems more 
reasonable to serve it next to the fish, when those 
who demand a slice of meat may be expected to have 
an appropriate appetite, which will certainly be im- 
paired, equally hy accepting the entries, or fasting 
partially without them. But nothing so substantial 
as a joint is now required at a dinner of this kind ; 
an entree of meat at all events replaces it if wanted. 
Then one or two light entries follow, and these must 




necDSsarily be either in themselves peculiarly tempting Lighter 

morsels, or products of culinary skill, offering induce- J^^^ 

ment to the palate rather than to an appetite which 

is no longer keen. Then the best roast possible inihsroMt; 

season, or choice of two, and a salad; a first-rate 

vegetable, a slice of really fine ham, to some a most 

fitting accompaniment; two choice sweets, one ofiweoM, 

wliich may he iced ; a parmesau souffle, a herring- wTonry. 

roe on toast, or a morsel of fine barely salted caviare, 

pale and pearly grey, which may be procured in 

two or three places at most in town, will complete 

the dinner. For dessert, which may 1)0 ushered in Dauert 

with a couple of companion ices of delicate texture, 

the finest fruits in season to grace the table and for 

light amusement after ; or simply nuta in variety, and 

dry biscuits; nothing between the two is tolerable, and 

little moro than the latter is really wanted : only for 

decorative purposes fniit equals flowers. But it may 

he admitted that the diminished number of sweet 

fiifreuiels strengthens the plea for a supply of delicious 

fruits, rendering the dessert useful and agreeable aa 

well as ornamental. 

And now that dessert is over, let me say that I do Outond 
not admit the charge sometimes intimated, although JljJ^^ . 
delicately, by foreigners, of a too obvious proclivity 
to self-indulgence on the part of Englishmen, in 
permitting the ladies to leave the table without 
escort to the drawing-room. The old custom of 
staying half an hour, or even an hour afterwards, to 
drink wine, whicli is doubtless a remnant of barbarism, 
has long been considered indefensible. The best 
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wines the host can supply should appear in appro- 
priate places in the course of dinner ; and after 
dinner drinking should be simply a demand for a 
glass or two more of the excellent "Mouton," or 
"Lafite; " or of that perfect "Pommcry and Greno," 
"Iloedcrer," or " Perrier Jouet,"* which has beeu 
known to repose this dozen years or more in some snug 
and quiet cellar of the back basement, where goodly 
remnants atiU exist of the vintage of " 74." Still, the 
separation of the party into two portions for fifteen or 
twenty minutes is useful to both, and leads perhaps 
more completely to a general mixture of elements oii 
reunion after than is attained by the return of the 
original pairs together. Whether this be so or not 
the ladies have a short interval for the interchange 
of hearsays and ideas relative to matters chiefly 
concerning their special interests ; while the men 
enjoy that indispensable finish to a good dinner, an 
irreproachahle cup of coffee and a cigarette, and 
the sooner they arrive the better. With the small 
dinners of men it can scarcely too quickly follow the 
last ser^-ice. 

But marked by a special character are some dinners, 
which may be either small or large in relation to the 
number of guests, but which are necessarily limited 
as regards the variety of aliments ser\-ed. I refer to 
dinners at which either turtle or fish predominates. 



* Let it be porfecttj undarstDDiI ttat tbeso brands, unJdubtecJly 
tlioico aH thej are, aro named without the slightest intention of 
selecting tbem for commendation beyond otherg, and meitly as illug- 
tmting tte arrangenientB snggaated in tbc tcsl. 
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In accordance with a principle already enunciated, a 
bowl of substantial stock, containing four or five broad 
flakes of the gelatinous product, often miscalled "fat," 
which is the chief representative of the turtle in the 
compound, is not a judicious prelude to a dinner 
arranged according to the orthodox programme, and 
offering the usual varietj'. A lover of turtle indulges 
freely in the soup, both thick and clear, making it in 
fact an important instalment of his repast; and lie 
desires, with or without some slight interlude, to meet 
the favourite food again in the fonn of an entri-e. 
After so substantial a commencement, the dinner and what 
should he completed chiefly by poultry, and game iffouowit. 
in season, and for the most part by dishes which are 
giillcd or roasted, in contrast to the succulent morsels 
which liave preceded. 

The "fish dinner," as a speciality, also an occa- Tha flA 
sional departure from daily routine, is acceptable, 
aud gratifies the taste for that delicate and pleasant 
food in considerable variety. But if so indulged, 
very few dishes ought to appear subsequently. 
It is a curious fact that the traditional bacon oftha 
and beans, which appear towards the close of a^y""**'* 
Greenwich whitebait dinner, should afford another 
illustration of undesigned compliance with the natural 
law referred to at the outset, the bacon furnishing ^| 

complementary fat to supply its notable absence in ^| 

fish. ^ 

The enjoyment of a currj- — and when skilfully The Burrj, 
made it is almost universally admitted to be one of 
the most attractive combinations which can be offered 
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to the senses of taste and smell — is only poesiblt 
limited repast. Wlien freely eaten, very little is 
ceptable to the palate afterwards, exhausted as it i3 
by the pervading fragrance of the spice and other 
adjuncts. Hence a curry should form the climax of 
a short series of dishes leading up to it : when pre- 
sented, aa it sometimes is, among the entrSes of a first 
course, it is wholly out of place. 

Here we may appropriately take a rapid glance at 
the characteristics of the feast where the guests are 
few in number. 

The small dinner party should be seated at a round 
or oval table, large enough for pereonal comfort, small 
enough to admit of conversation in any direction 
without effort. The table should of course he fur- 
nished with taste, but is not to be encumbered with 
ornaments, floral or other, capable of obstructing sight 
and sound. A perfect consomme, a choice of two fish, 
a Jikt or a cbateaubriand, a gigol or a fricandeau: 
followed by a cbaudfroid, a crime de volatile garnie, a 
roast and salad, a choice vegetable, and an iced soiiffii 
or (harJoUe; and in summer a macedoine of fresh 
fruits in an old china family bowl, if there is one ; 
and lastly, a savoury biscuit; accompanying vege- 
tables and appropriate wines ; — may be regarded aa 
furnishing a scheme for such a party — or a theme of 
which the variations are endless.* Seven or eight 
guests can thus be brought into close contact; with a 
larger number the party is apt to form two coteries, 
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one on eacli side of the host. The number ie a good 
one also in relation to the commissariat department — 
eight persons being well supplied by an entree in ono 
dish ; while two dishes are necessary for ten or twelve 
persons. Moreover, ono bottio of wine divides well in One 
eight ; if, therefore, the host desire to give with the juppUM 
roast one glass of particularly fine ripe Gorton or ^wM, 
Pomard, a single bottle is equal to the supply ; and 
so mth any other choice specimen of which a singlo 
oircnlation is required ; and of course the rule holds 
equally if the circuit is to be repeated. 

And this leads us to the question — and an important 
one it Is — of the Wine ; to be discussed in the next 
^apter. 




The queatiou of wino with dinner — SlioulJ, Iw pure but not 

— Relatiou of viirioua kinds with certain disIicH — 
Cigaretlca after dinner — Tobacco and coffee — CoBimon water- 
Aerated waters— Foreign mineral vtXeva — Sweet drinks at 
dinner objectionable. 

WiaB I HAVE already said that, among all civilised 

iritwood w^'**'^^) ^'ine ill some form has for centuries been 
from time highly appreciated as e gastronomic aeeompaniment to 
morliO. fijod- I do not, for an instant, attempt to deny it this 
position. "Whether such employment of it is advan- 
tageous from a dietetic or physiological point of view 
a9 a rule of life, is at this moment altogether another 
question, I am of opinion that the habitual use of 
It! habit- wine, beer, or spirits is a physiological eiTor, say, for 
"** nineteen persons out of twenty. In other words, 
the great majority of the human race, at any 
age or of either sex, will enjoy better health, 
both of body and mind, and will live longer, 
without any alcoholic drinks whatever, than with 
habitual indulgence in their use, even although such 
use be what is popularly understood as moderate. But 
Ooeuional I do not aver that any particular harm results from 
geuee! the habit of now and then enjoying a glass of really 
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fine pure wine — imd, raro as tbis ia, I do not tliink ^^^| 

any other is worth consuming — ^just as one may occa- ^^H 

sionally enjoy a particularly choice dish ; neither the ^^H 

one nor the other, perhaps, being sufficiently innocu- ^^| 



ous or digestible for frequent, much less for habituul 
use. Then I am disposed to admit that there are some some take 
persons — in the aggregate not a few — who may take 
small quantities of genuine light wine or beer with jury 
very little if any appreciable injury. For these per- 
sons sucb di-inks may be put in the category of luxu- 
ries pcrmissihlo within certain limits or conditions, 
and of such luxuries let tobacco- smoking be another 
example. No one probably is any better for tobacco ; Ths. 
and some people ai-o undoubtedly injured by it; while "JJi 
others find it absolutely poisonous, and cannot inhale tha ind 
even a small quantity of the smoke without instantly " "" ' 
feeling sick or ill. And some few indulge the mod- 
erate use of tobacco all their lives without any evil 
effects, at all events, that are perceptible to themselros 
or to others. 

Relative to these matters, evorj' man ought to deal 
carefully and faithfully with himself, watehing rigor- 
ously the efl'ects of the smallest license on his mental ^™«^tty 
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of a luxurious habit if he finds undoubted signs of harm 
arising therefrom. And he must pcrforai the difficult 
task with a profound conviction that his judgment 
is very prone to bias on the side of indulgence, since 
the luxurious habit is so agreeable, and to refrain there- 
from in relation to himself and to the present opinion 
of society, so difficult. I3e it remarked, however, that 
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the opinion of society is notably aad rapidly clian^ng 
relativo to the point in question. 

Having premised thus much as to what is ahsolutely 
best, I will now deal, in the spirit of compromise, with 
things as they are ; and let it be understood that it is 
in this sense that I deal with the subject. I have 
only now to say, first, that wiae, in relation to dinner, 
should bo served during the repast ; it should never bo 
taken, in any form or under any circumstances, before, 
that is, on an empty stomach, and rarely after the 
meal is finished. Regarded from a gastronomic point 
of view alone, nothing should appear after fruit but 
a small glass of cognac or liqueur, and coffee. The 
post-prandial habit of drinking glass after glass even of 
the Hncst growths of the GironJc, or of tho most 
mature or mellow shipments from Oporto, is doubtless 
a pleasant, but, in the end, for many persona a costly 
indulgence. 

Secondly, whatever \iiuo is given should be tlie 
most sound and unsophisticated of its kind which 
can be procured. The host had far better produce 
only a bottle or two of sound boiiygeoh wine from 
Bordeaux — and most excellent wine may be found 
under such a denomination — with no pretence of a 
mei-etricious title, or other worthless finery about it, 
than an array of fictitions mixtures with pretentious 
labels procured from an advertising cheap wine house. 
. I could only speak in terms of contempt and disgust, 
did I not feel pity for the deluded victims, of the 
unscrupulous use of the time-honoured and historical 
titles which advertisers shamelessly flaunt on bottles 
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of worthless compomids by means of sliowy labels, 
in lists and paaiphlets of portentous length, and 
by placards sown broadcast through the country. 
So that one may buy "Lafite" or "Margaux" — 
" Chambertin " or "INuits" — '47 port, or even '34 
— at any village store ! No terms can bo too strong 
to characterise such trade, 

If fine wines of unquestionable character and How to 
vintage are to bo produced, there are only two 5Ji"^jn(, 
ways of possessing them : one, by finding some 
■winc-mcrcbant of long standing and reputation, who 
will do an applicant the favour to furoish them, and 
the price must be large for quality and age. We 
may be certain that such an one will never advertise ; 
no man who really Laa the rjrmuh vm of esteemed 
vintages in his collar need spend a shilling in ad- 
vertisements, for he confers a favour on his customer 
by parting with such Etock. But better and more 
salisfuctory is it to obtain from time to lime a piece 
or two of wine, of high character and reputed mintage, 
when they are to be had, just fit to bottle, and lay 
them down for years unlii ripe for use. Commincing 
thus in early life, a man's cellar becomes in twenty or 
thirty years a possession of interest and value, and he 
Clin always produce, at his little dinners, for those 
who can appreciate it, something curiously fine, and 
free at all events fi-om the deleterious qualities of new 
and fictitioua wines. 

Uriefly: the rule, by general gaslronomie consent, UmU 
for those who indulge in the luxury of wine, is to^^jj 
offer a glass of light pale sherry or dry Sautcme after dinaw. i 
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soup ; a delicate Rhine wine, if required, afber fish ; 
u glass of good Bordeaux with the joint of mutton ; 
the same, or champagne — ilry, hut with some true 
vinous character in it, and not the tostclcss spirit and 
water now enjojing an evanescent popularity as ahso- 
lute "brut" — during the entries; the best red wine in 
the cellar, Bordeaux or Burgundy, with the grouse or 
other roast game; and — hut this ought to suffice, 
even for that exceptional individual who is supposed 
to he little if at all injured by "moderate " potations. 
With the ice or dessert, a glass of full-flavoured but 
matured champagne, or a liqueur, may be served; 
tut at tliis point dietetic admonitions are out of place, 
and we have already sacrificed to luxury. Kut it is 
One wine not to be forgotten that both temperance and digestion 
mwi"* * "^^ favoured by the habit of avoiding much mixing of 
red and white, or indeed of any wines at our meals. Men 
have discovered for themselves that choice champagne 
and claret, however delightful each may prove 
itself in passing over the palate, often quarrel sadly 
when they arrive in the stomach below. Hence the 
somewhat modern, and certainly pi^udent course, 
which many now follow, viz., to drink either the one 
or the other wine throughout the dinner, and to limit 
himself to that only. And this makes it necessary to 
supply, as before intimated, the best produce of the 
cellar during the whole course of the dinner, instead 
of reserving it, as in days of yore, for consumption 
afterwards. 
Tobacco 1'he value of a cigarette at the moment a meal has 
atter ^ ^^^g^ completed, consists in the fact that with the first 
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■whiff of its fragrance the palate ceases to demand 
either food or wine. After smoko the power to ■ 

appreciate good wine is lost, and no judicious liost H 

cares to op^n a fresh bottle from his best bin fur the ^ 

smoker, nor will the former be blamed by any man 
for a disinclination to do so. Moreover, tobacco an ally o( 
is unquestionably an ally of temperance ; certainly ^^^' 
it is so in the estimation of the gourmet. A relation- 
ship for him of the most perfect order is that 
which subsists between coffee and fragrant snioko. iu reu- 
While wine and tobacco are antipathetic, the one ^^^ 
affecting injuriously all that is grateful in the other, 
the aroma of coffee " marries " perfectly with the per- natnral, 

fume of the finest leaf. Amonfj the Mussulmans this IS^.w „ 
a wiaaly r*- 

rt'ktioufihip is recognised to the fullest cxtcut \ aod eos&uad. 
also throughout the Continent the use of coffee, 
which is almost symbolical of temperate habits, is 
intimately associated with the cigarette or cigar. Only 
by the uncultured classes of Great Britain and of 
other northern nations, who appear to possess the 
most insensitive palates in Europe, have smoke and 
alcoholic drinks been closely associated. By sucli, 
tobacco and spirit have been sought chiefly as drugs, 
and are taken mainly for their eflects on the nervous 
system — the easy but disastrous means of becoming 
fitupid, besotted, or drunk. People of cultivated 
tastes, on the other hand, select their tobacco or their 
wines, not for tbeir qualities as drugs, hat for those 
subtler attributes of flavour and perfume, which exist 
ofteu in inverse proportion to the injurious narcotic 
ingredients ; which latter arc a* much as possible 
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avoided, or are accepted chiefly for the sake of the 

former. 

BefuiB quitting the subject of dining it must bo 
said that, after all, those who drink water with that 
meal probably enjoy the pleasure of eating more than 
those who drink wine. They have generally better 
appetite and digestion, and they certainly preserve an 
appreciative palate longer than the wine-driukcr. 
Water is so important an element to tbeni, that 
tbey arc not indifferent to its quality and source. 
As for tlio large class wliicli eaunot help itself in this 
matter, the importance of an ample supply of uncon- 
taminatcd water cannot be over-rated. The quality 
of that furnished to the population of London is 
happily now good, but the only mode of storing 
it possible to many often renders it dangerous to 
health. Disease and intemperance are lai^ely pro- 
duced by neglect in relation to these two matters. 
It would be invidious, perhaps, to say what par- 
ticular question of home or foreign politics could 
be spared, that Parliament might discuss a matter 
of such pressing urgency as a pure water supply ; 
or to specify what particular part of our enormous 
expenditure, compulsory and voluntary, might be 
better employed than at present, by diverting a portion 
to the attainment of that end. I)ut for those who can 
afford to buy bottled waters, no purer exists in any 
natural sources than that of our onn Malvern springs, 
and these are aerated and provided in the form of 
soda and potash waters of unexceptionable quality. 

I'ure distilled water, re-supplicd with atmospbci-ie 
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air by a speeinl process, and then well charged with AiSrated 
ciirbonic-acid gas, is now furnished at so rGasonable ™^ 
a cost in London as to be within the reach of per- 
sons of moderate means. It is almost needless to 
eay that so prepared, water is absolutely pure, and 
nothing more safe or wholesome can be employed for 
drinking purposes. Certainly it is wholly unnecessary 
to import waters for the use of the tabic from foreign 
sources, unless medical qualities are particularly 
desired by the consumer. No foreign waters of any 
kind whatever, from any source, arc so pure or half so 
cheap, or so easy to obtain as the distilled waters now 
referred to, wliich are prepared here at home at our 
very doors. 

Then the groat makers of soda and potash waters 8od« « 
in this country supply a thoroughly trustworthy JJ* ■ 
article. Each bottle coatains a known quantity, 
from five to fifteen grains of the salt, the water 
being obtained from their own artesian wells or 
other equally trustworthy sources, so that Knglish 
aerated waters are unrivalled in excellence. On the 
other hand, the foreign siji/ioii, made, as it often is, 
at any chemist's shop, and from the water of the 
nearest source, is a very uncertain production. Proh- TravallDri 
ably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their f^^J^ j, 
attacks of fever more to drinking water contaminated irinki^ 
by sewage matter, than to the malarious iuBucnces water, 
which pervade certain distiicts of soulhei'n Europe. 
The only water safe for the continental traveller to 
diink is a natural mineral water, and such is now 
always procurable throughout Europe, except in very 
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remote or unfi-equented places.* lu the latter circum- 

[ stances no admixture of wme or spirit counteracts the 
. poison in tainted water, and makes it safe to drink, as 
jicople often deliglit to believe ; but the simple process 
of boiling it renders it pei'fectly harmless ; and this 
result is readily attained in any locality by making 
weak tea to be taken hot or cold, in the latter case it 
is more palatable, with a little lemon infused, than 
alone ; or in making toast-xater, barley-water, lemon- 
ade, &c. The table waters now so largely imported 
into this country from Germany and France, contain 
a considerable proportion of mineral matter in solu- 
tion, and while they ai'e wholesome as regards 
freedom from organic impurities, are, of course, less 
perfect for daily use than absolutely pure waters, such 
as those above referred to. Vaunted frequently as 
possessing certain medicinal properties, this very fact 
ought to prohibit theii' constant use as dietetic agents 
fur habitual consumption, inasmuch as we do not 
require drugs as diet, but only as occasional cor- 
rectives. Among them the principal are natural 
Seltzers, Appollinaris, Gicshiihel, and St. Galmier 
— of this latter some sources are inferior to 
others, the best appearing now to be chiefly retained 
fur Paris — being perhaps among the most satis- 
factory within our reach. A dash of lemon-juice, 

'Tbrougbont Fiance, St, Gulmier ; inGennsny, Selticra or Appolli. 
naris; in Auatria ani! ISoheraia, OieBhubtl, nre idwaja obtainable, being 
the tatle-watnra of most repute, in each case respectiTely, of tho country 
itself. In all cbief places in Italy, AppollinanB, Seltzers nr St. Qalmier, 
nre enppUed by the hotels. In Spain these aro rarely at present to ba 
luul, but the alternatiTes rccemmeaded are easily obtained. 
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and a thin cutting of the pe<?l) form sometimes an 
aj^reeablc addition, especially to onr well-made soda, j 

seltzer or potash waters ; and nothing keeps the H 

palate cleaner or in better order for appreciating food. ^ 

I am compelled to say that the sweet compounds and but none 
fruity juices which have for some time past been ^"^j. gj 
produced, and inordinately puffed, as dinner drinks, for dinner 
and apparently in competition with wine, are rarely 

lesome adjuncts to a dinner. Such Hquids rapidly 
develop indigestible acid products in the stomachs 

many persons ; while for al], the sipping of sweet 
fluids, effervescing or otherwise, during a meal fends 
to diminish appetite, as well as the f.iculty of 
appreciating good cookery. If wine is refased, let 
the drink which accompanies dinner be of pure 
water— with a sparkle of gas in it, and a slight acid 

t if you will — but in obedience both to gastro- 
nomic and dietetic laws let it be free from sugar. Ifo 
doubt there are exceptional circumstances in which 
fruity juiees, if not very sweet, can he taken freely. 
Thus I have rarely quaffed more delicious hquor at Thswater- 
liuner in the warm autumn of southern Europe, ^flj" ■"* 
notably in Spain, than that afforded by ample slices of hot oonu- 
a water-melon, wliich fill the mouth with eool fragrant "**' 
liquid; so slight is the amount of solid matter, that it 
only just serves to contain the aljundant delicate juices 
" the fruit grown in those climates. Here the sac- 
charine matter is nevertheless present, only in very 
small proportion. 
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OnAPTEH SI. 

In orJcr to nrrango a dinner aoino jiroclical Hcquaiiitotiee witL food 
necessary — Also ofUio seaaon at wliiub it is in perfection— Tlie 
BchemB or elementary outline of a dinner — itentis should bo 
written in French— Two wenita for eRch month in the year — 
The order in ffliioi dishes *hould be jiresented — Nnineroua 
dishes not included among tliem — Tmfflea, 

Alleged TlTik remark is frequently heard from the domestic 

j^jJT head of an English family, the lady of the house— 
poadng ft who, although in easy circumstances and much occu- 
""'^ pied in good society, doDs not care to delogate her 
authority to a skilled professional housekeeper — that 
nothing puzzles her more than the composition of 
menus for the inevitahlo dinner parties. She feela 
almost as ready, or rather aa unready, as she would 
be if called upon to compose a sonnet or a symphony. 
Her hushand, whose cotmscls are so valuable, or at 
all events are so promptly furnished on almost all 
otlicr topics, utterly fails in his attempt to offer a 
suggestion now. Hence she meets her cook on terms 
which preclude exercise of cboico or criticism ; and the 
latter becomes mainly the author of the programme. 
But a leading confectioner and dinner purveyor may 
also he consulted, who supplies the su^estion desired, 
sending in a dish or two in consequence ; and a suit- 
able congruity is devoutly hoped for as the resulL 
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At all events it is now certain that the memi will be 
Bufficiently comprehensive; and there is even a pro- 
baUlity that it will contain the latest invention — well, 
let us say— in gastronomic mmenclalurc ; since the 
novelty of the importcil dish itself may, perhaps, not 
Le so easily or truthfally affirmed. 

I ventaro then to offer a few hints relative to that 
particalar form of hterary composition which is !&■ 
vclvod in the so-called art of menu writing. Were 
it not that the art is really a very simple one, I 
should not risk the responsibility of offering advice. 
But it is necessary at the outset to state, that in order 
to ensure success in this poi-tieular department of 
letters, some little knowledge of the subject, namely, 
fuod, its nature aud piiucipal forms, is really necessary. 

First, then, the author of a menu must have a mode- 
rate acquaintance with the vaiied materials which 
form the natural produce of any given season through- 
out the year. Otherwise, we may meet with a pro- 
posal to serve Scotch salmon at Christmas, fine fresh 
. tomatoes before Easter, oysters and grouse at Mid- 
summer, asparagus at Michaelmas, and tender peas in 
November. I don't say that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to procure some of these things ; more especially 
03 the electric light may ultimately render us, for 
gardening purposes — and who knows for what else ! — 
independent of sun and season. But at present most 
of those delicacies, like many others which might ho 
namctl, are practically uimttalnahle. To bo serious, 
it is necessary that a housekeeper should know what 
arc the best pi-oducta of the season, both of the 
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auimal and tlic vegetable world, in CTery month of 

the year. A pleasant stroll through Covent Garden 

once a week, and an occasional call on the fishmonger 

ond poultryman, with frequent reference to some good 

manual of cookery, containing a kind of Alinaimch 

ties Gourmands, yiiW furnish a fair acquaintance with 

what is really an interesting tranch of knowledge. 

See table of fish in season, Appendix, p. 209. 

SvuT Next, it is necessary to have a simple but clear 

^■"^l . notion of the foundation or outline, the pattern or 

Mranged ''archetype" — if I may use a scientific term of rather 

tdn plaJi ''^^*y significance — on which every dinner, however 

great or however small, must be planned, as the 

groundwork of its construction. Certain primary 

elements are essential to the structure of a dinner ; 

shorn of these there may without doubt be a meal, 

and indeed not a bad one of some kind ; but there 

ean be no dinner. Thus, a man may satisfy his 

A »eriee hunger with a large plate of moat, piled with supple- 

"'^h't^*' ^'^'^"''''^y vegetables, and flanked by the attendant 

ing same broad, and greatly enjoy his meal, but this is not 

theVext " dinner in any technical sense of tho word, and cannot 

bo so regarded ; it is simply a plate of meat and 

vegetables. It offers no change in form, or kind, or 

flavour, and no slight interval of rest for the palate ; 

it is a single movement, not a complete symphony — 

an "andante" in common time, but wanting the 

preliminary introduction, and without the bright and 

sparkling " minuet " to follow, which in its turn 

leads to the "grand finale"; while this in its course 

may present a plaintive minor passage, giving 
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The Composition of a Dinner. 

force and splendour to the resumption of tlie major 
key before the close. Thus it is that certain con- u &■ to 
stituent parts are necessary, one lending force to ^1^^^^, 
another by help of relief or contrast ; the attainment whola. 
of perfection through vaiiety being as essential to the 
idea of a dinner, as to that of a complete musical com- 
position. Bearing this law in view, and maintaining 
the characters demanded, we may produce a dinner of 
Spartan simplicity, or may swell it to proportions 
which should satisfy a LucuUus ; but the archetype 
pattern is stUl to be discernible throughout. 

A dinner to he complete within moderate limits 
should contain, in ideal terms, — 

I. An introductory or preliniinaiy iliah or 
two, US soup, or fish, or Iiutli. 



2. A iiab&'autial diah of meat, or ji/« 
!, to satisfy a keen apiitUtc 



3. A ilioieo dish or two of delicaU flavour fur 

tliuiM who have litlle appetite for the 
preceding (or Ho. 2), aa well as for thusc 
whn have, but aro able also to rcacrve a 
place for the gratification of tanle. 

4. A diali of marked flnvour and tharactor 

easily digcEtiUe, iuvitiog to the palate ; 



pletfl 

;cublu for »oll«M | 
followiug 
,f desired : 



tba 



Not alisolutely 
caaential ; or may 

take llie place 
of the sukitanCiiLl 



S. A dish of choice regetablea by itself, irtlh 
or nithoiLt on attractive specimen of 
Biuukud or cured flush in some form. 



TOiiad In 

Bc cording 
to cirotuii' 
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Let the foregoing ideas be represented iq a concrete 
fonn, either as simple, and applicable to one or two 
persons ; or with additions of a luxurious kind, for the 
purpose of providing tbe vai-ieiy necessary when there 
arc sevci'al guests. It mny bo laid down ns a self- 
evident axiom, that while t^vo persoLtmgreeiiig in their 
tastes may dine well on three, four, or at most five 
dishes, a larger number or choice of dishes must bo 
provided to meet the differing tastes of ten or twelve 
persons, not one uf whom iudividually may require 
more than the former. Thus : — 



mcrete ■ 
or two ■ 



Dial 



Fish. 



Soiip 
and 
Fish. 



Chaica of Fish. 



S. SunBTAKTiAi. Dii'H Joi;it or at]ier portion of meat ; tender 
— rc^cvtf or reiiwve. and juicy ; not necesaaiily roast t to 

l>e WL'II (raruiaiieJ, UDil Btteudcd willi 
ifgctsLlea 

3. Choice Dishes, An ciifj-M of somo TnociiMes— rare 

cnLrUs. \.a\A. , oiie offish Iv more— eimijlo 

may come hero if or luxunoua, ac- 

Goup only TTire corJmR to the 

iiikcii lefora tie entertaumieirt de- 

4. A Dish OF Marked Almost nlnnja a bird, {wnie wlien | 
FLAvoun— (Ac ^«[s( III season , ntteuded or fullowed by » 

The Bidrc-meU 
B. Veobtaulb (wLiJi Tlo l* t m spason cni^fiilly cotUd, 
y HiinotinK 



cbIo, bat will lUDitly 
follow, tho roast). 

And hero m^iy be 
olTercJ the dish oE 
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The Essential Dishes of a Dinner, 

highest flavour whicU 
reacliea tlie table ; 
03 a well-cared ham, 
or a highly - sraokeJ 

6. SWBST . 



Oue 



7. Savouky 



iral, according to the guests. 

Itangea from ■ morsel of cheese to a 
perfectly made souIDh, or boiguet 
of Pnrmeaan ; or may consist of 
caviare, dried fisli, dciilled biscuit, 
musliroom, &c. 



i?5 



Tho essentials tlien of a diii 
term arc : — ■ 



r reduced to its lowest Thslon 

eiMatUl'4 



1. Pbelimisakt 



1. A Ru.is 
5, B, and 7. 



Snap only : or Hali only, if mop disagrees, 
or is objected to. Both, if desired. 

ileiit nlouc ; or lixh ia its pluce, if soup 
ooly has been taken ; or the cniric aJoue 
if lighter food thou meat is preferred. 

A roflst bird of soma kiud. 



vegetiiHc ; B 



ivoiuy— one of 
.a preferred. 



In order to illustrate the furcgoiog remarks, I shall SuaylM 1 
now furnish a few examples of small but complete''" 
dinners; which are easily reducible, however, to tbe tofoUnTl 
"lowest term," bythc omission of a dish or two on tl^enioi^tol 
principle laid down. In each menu, a choice of soups, Uie jew. f 
fish, entries, roast and sweet entremets are given ; 
constituting in fact the memi» of two dinners. Suuh 
a double meim is sketched from the materials most in 
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Kniii for season for each month in the year, making twenty-fonr 
•"'' . dinners in all. I have ventured to do so because the 
suggestion has been so frequently made that practical 
illustraticn of the principles advocated sboiJd be 
appended, and also because it appears possible that a 
few examples may, perhaps, he of some slight service to 
young or inexperienced persons, if any such there be. 
I wholly disclaim any idea of furnishing programmes 
here fur elaborate dinners, or "state " occasions; and 
only intend to suggest simple products which any gocd 
or "thorough good" cook may furnish properly, at all 
events with a little preliminary practice iu some in- 
QMliiy to stances. Perhaps the truth is scarcely yet sufficiently 
aot 0™- ' recognised that the quality or character of a dinner 
pissity. ^[Qgg uqI; depend on the number, the complexity, the 
cost, or even on the rarity of the component dishes. 
Lot these be few in number, and be simple in compo- 
sition ; but if tbe material itself is the best of its kind, 
■well cooked and tastefully presented, the dinner may 
rank with the best, and is certain to please. 
Kenoi I have long been forced to the conclusion that menus, 

J^ttoa''^ aa a rule, should be written altogether in the Prcnch 
French, language. So many French culinary terms have been 
naturalised ; so many more are almost if not quite un- 
translatable, that tlic endeavour to write menus in 
English invariably results in an objectionable mixture 
of the two languages, resembling a mongrel patois. 
As examples, those of the first three months and 
those of the last month shall be written aa far as 
possible in English, and the remainder will he given 
in French. 



Menus for yanuary ajid February. 



JANTJABT. 

BruaoisB, 



1 



I 



Ox-tail. 



Fish FUlots of Sola ii la I Crinipod Cod and Oyster ] 

Carditkal. Sauce. -* 

' I 

ItBLBVi or 1 Roast Log of Mutton, with puree of Onions and 
Bkhove J Haricots (a k Br^tonne], 

E:4TBBE SwcBtbreods i la | Bnbed Ox-tongaR nn<t 

Financici*. | Spinach. 

Roast Flieusant. J Siiijie, or Widgeon. 

Es'TRLMUTs. Seakale aud Gutter Sauce. 

Iced Coffee, or VuuiUa I Drown Bread Podding, 
-SaiilHe. I 

Canapes of Auuhory. 



PEBBUABT. 

Boup Pnysanne. 1 Pun'oofWIiitp lluneots, 

I or lentils. 

Fish ... ..... Filletaof Turbot a la I BroiUd HerrinE wid 

ravigote. | Mustard Stuce. 

"^ Remm^ I Braised Veal and MicMoine of Vegetables. 

EstrSe Croquettea of Ojsters, or I Mutton Cutlets Ji la 

Scalloped Ojsters.* | Sonbise. 

RoiST Wild Duck. I Haw. 

ENrliEilETH. Stewed Celery in Gravy. 



Pears, with Rice. 



10 with Rum. 



CariBre. 



" Another mollosc, tlie tmo "scallop" {FecUu, iiiaximia), maj 
be BubBtituCed for oysters aa aa eoLrfe for occaaiODal diange in Uis 
■priugueoeon. It wasformerlj lurgelj consuaied, being originally cooked 
in tlie manner which ia now conuaanty adopted for the oyster, when 
preBent«d ai ahore desuribed. Lang after the Bcallopu, oyetan cams 
to be esteomed, and being cooked in the same way, were therefore 
Baid to bo "scalloped." The oiiginal "acollops" may slill be had at 
our Gahmongera, and when thinly diced and aa dreued, are by no 
Dcans to be altogether neglected. 



^^^ 
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UABOH. 


Zntrlilll. 


Surp 


Crollleflupot 1 Pur&of Turnips, or of 
1 arUchokes. 






Fish 


Boiled Salmon, Sauee 1 Eed Mullets, baked ; 
liullaudaiae with cn]icr9. | see p. 132. 


1 






t 


KELEVftorl 

Hemovk / 


Broiled Stwk from llie fdltt, Maitn; d'H6tel 
Saueo. 






ENTRer,. 


Qiicncllea of Babbit, 1 Timbale of Mucarolli \ la 
jiuree of Celery. | Milunujse. 






Boast 


Guineji Fowl, with Cress [ Capon, stuffed wElli fresh 
or young Saiad. | truffles.* 


1 


i 


Ektaemetb. 


Stewed Mnslirooms. YoTrng Salad. 
"Spring Tart." 1 Charlotte Russe, with 

Herring, or Herring Roe, on Toast. 




p 




AFKIX. 




HenTi in 
French. 


POTAOE 

I'oisaoN 


Printanior. 1 Cousnmme nu Kiz, }% 
1 ritalienoe. 
Tniito grillee i la 1 EperlauE frits. 
HoUandsise. | 






EelbvS 


Aloyau braisd k la 1 Filet de Pore, 
NivemBiae. | Sauce Robert. 






ENT1115B 


Jambon gkce aux ^pi- 1 Piods de Mottton h. la 
uards, ou a la Chicoree. | poulotto. 


i 


' 


EflT 


Poulet et Sakde. | Canetons. 


1 


■ 


Entremets, 


Asporges d'Argcntenil. 

Bavai'oiso an Cbocolat. | Cr^e au Cftramel. 

Petits Sonffles au fromage. 


1 




• Freali French truffles are in perfeotioa in Jftnaary, to which fruit- 
ful month of all good thinga thia dieh might weU be relegatad ; but 
lira rtill in Beneon through February and March. Fair English truffles, 
noUbly inferior, however, to th« ft^noh blB4,k tmffle, may be found in 
Covsnt Gaideu a month or two later. 


i 
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■ 


MAY. 




Pot AGE 


Bonne Faminp. 


Crfcy. Menns in 


ro,..™ ... 


gri!lfe, MaitiB d'H6te1. 


Sola k Colbert. ^""'=''- 


RELEVft. 


SeUg d'Agneau braia^e, 


Uac^doinc .1o LL'gnmcs. ^H 


' ENTfifiE 


Pain de VoIalUe alix 
trnffea. 


T€tc do Yeitu eu tortiiti. ^H 


ItfiT 


CailUi. 


LcTi'niit. ^^1 


E^TBESIKT8. 


Garottes ii PAlleniande. 


Tctita pis fi la Flamaudc. ^| 




Crime flits am amandea 


Croqn.-into Q'Oraiigcs. ^^| 




(Enta de Plurier. 


"'■"- J 




JUNE. 


1 


POTAOE...... 


Pot-au-fou. 


BiAqnc dV-creriaacH.* ^H 


POISSON 


Sauition de la SeTcni 
taiUoa^, Sftnceaoftnouil. 


{ l!aie an Ceurre N<.ir, ou ^H 
Sauce nux Ciit<i'<'». ^H 


Relevb 


Fricandonti do Vi?nu ii rOsciltc. ^^| 


ENTBiK 


Chaudfroid de Caillea. 


Ponlet \ In JInrengo. ^H 


HOT 


C'anaixls aox petits pois. 


rigeon^ Salado. ^H 


ESTBKIIETS. 


^•"■as."""" 


PetitspoiaiilaFran^iai. ' ^^^k 




glaf.<e. 

CroAtcsa 


Nougat ii In Crtmo. ^H 




n Panncsnn. ^^| 


■ A hittixu i> unaeTBtooJ to be a wcll-fl(ivDi]re<I olxl gnmlsbed jM-.-it ^H 
of urayfisb, SB abcTe ; but the aame treatment uf pnumn, of lolwler, ^^1 
and klio of cnb, produce eicellcnt UxjAa. SoDio ni.i'ly the tenu to ^^1 
cerlaiii;mr^af ftame, iLltheriBk, porliHiiB, oCreuderiDi; ths meaning ^^1 
of the word QDMtbun. ^^H 
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Xenvi in Potaoe 

Frenoh. 

P01S8ON ... 

RelevA 

Entree ... 
R6t 

ElCTREMETS. 



JULY. 

Puree de Pois (St. Parade Pommesdeterre 

Germain). aux poireaax. 

Flondres Frites, | Aigrefin farcie au four. 

£paule d'Agneau & la pur^e d*Articliauts. 

Bouch^ k la Reine. | Poulet k I'Estragon. 

I Pluviers. 



Chevreuil. 
Sulade aux Tomates. 



Haricots verts, ou pa- 
nache, sautds au beurre. 



Gcloc au Kii*sch, ganiie 
de Cerises. 



Bavaroise aux fraises. 
Petits Filets de Sauuion au Diable. 





ATXaUST. 


POTAGE 


Pui'ee de Chicorce, ou 
d'^piDards. 


Consomme au Macaroni, 
ou au Vermicelle. 


Poissoy ... 


Sole Frito, citron ; ou 
Sauce verte. 


Barbue, Sauce aux 
Crevettes. 


RELEVlt 


Poitrine de Mouton ^ la Chicorce.'*' 


Entree ... 


Filets de Caneton a la 
Bigarade. 


Quenelles de Veau aux 
petits pois. 


RdT 


Dindonneau. | Coq de Bmydre. 


Entremets. 


Ffeves de Marais K la 
Poulette. 


Salado de Legumes. 




Macedoine de Fruits. | Cr^me aux framboises 




"Dresser 


1 Crab." 



* An excellent dish, first braised, then cooled ; finisbed with bread 
crumbs in the oven, or on the gridiron, and garnished with a purde of 
endive, or of spinach, or with tomatoes. The trimmed neck similarly 
treated makes a more substantial remove. 



Menus for Septonber and Oclober. ^^^| 




BBPTEUBEB. ^| 


POTACE 


Cremc d'Orgc \ k 1 Julienne, Haniia l^^l 


PUISSON ... 


Aigrefin+grilltokk 1 Sole i la Norminde. ^H 
rsvigote. 1 ^^H 


Relkvi! 


Huricot de Cbevreiiil. 1 " Bccfatf^ak PiidJIng" i ^H 
1 I'AngUife. ^H 


EsTBfiB 


Truires, Sttuue Suprime. | d'Agnean ^ la Toulousff. ^^H 


R6r 


Sarielles. | rerdreanx. ^^| 


EsruEMEis. 


Clion-flenr an Gmtiii. ^H 




Clmrlolla aux ponimca. [ Omeleltu Sunfflifl. ^H 








OCTOBER. 


IVlAr.E 


ftirte lie Vokille pi la 1 Purie de Tunjalea. 
Reine). | 


PrjlS-SOS ... 
ItELBVll 


Filels do Barbuc Fri'.o. | Dorfti, Sauce aux hultres. 
Fil<:t ds B<eaf & la Milanalso. 


ENTnte 


Civet de Uevre. | Fricawie de Ponlet. 


RflT 


Fflimn. 1 "Block Gatni." 


Entremets. 


ArticIiButB Bu Bflurrc. 




Omelette an confiture, | B«ignets de pomtncs, tc. 




Canapft de Jainbon, on de Uaminl. 


of (o»l. ID thU soup, it the budfu] of xirrel l«aT«, whicb are ■til] i„ 
KSHin during thia month. 
+ '■ Merluchg " i> gencntlr uaed ia tiiii country to denote ■■ tinddock." 

ur " aiutefin " U llie traa eiinivaleiit for haddodi. 
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XMuin 


POTAOE 


Pares da Gibier. | Soupe aux Chonx, ^^^H 


rnnich. 


Poissos ... 


Sole Boiiillie, Sauco aux 1 Kterlan ^\k., Sanco 1^^^| 
hultres. | Ctprea. ^^^1 




EELETft 


Sells de Monton KOtie, "Layer."* ^^^| 




ESTBfiB 


Faiaan lioQilli, ft la puree 1 Snlnti de Ferdreaux. I^^H 
de 1 ^H 




Ear 






E-VTREMEl S. 


Foie Graa en Aspic, 1 PommeadeTerreSanMi^^^l 

Savariu. 1 Mmnguea ii la Ci'i^mK^^H 
FetiteH Coqnilles de MacaioDi an Gratio. ^^^| 






DECEKBEB. ^^H 






{.CkH^mm D!m,crs.) ^^M 


Kenniii 


Si)VV 


Conaominf, with Italian 1 Oyster. ^^^H 


Engliih, 




J^^^M 




Fiau 


Sauce H'ith capers. | '^^^^| 




REiEve or 1 


Turkey etulTed with Chestuula. ^^^H 




Remove | 


Fillot of Beer, Hoi^e radish Sauce. j^^H 




E-STRfiE 


Quenelles of Fowl, Sauce 1 WestphidianGooBeBrat^^H 
uitli Truffles. 1 with Winter Spinadl^^^H 




Hoast 


Game in Season. ^^^B 






Rpinach in gravy. { Potato Salad. ^^H 

Plum Pudding, Brandy [ Alince Pies. ^^H 

Sauce. 1 amrtrense of Oraugs^^H 

Welsh Kii'ehit. [ DevUled Biscuit. ^^^ 




• Layer ia ii 


1 SESBon from Octol.er to March ; and conaists of lira ] 




native marine 


plants, Forphyra ndgaris and Ulva /(Utssiina. It ia 




nnknown in FranOH, and recognised in few of our own cookery loofcg. j 




A moat excel 1< 


!nt adjunct to roafit mutton. Let it soak in two fresh 1 




watara, about 


an hour in each, to get rid of the Bait ; then put it in a 






some hot uater, and simmer until quite soft and mucila- 






it as Bpinacli, with butter, or with a little stock, tuid K | 


i 


dash of lemon 


juice; serve hot. ^^M 



Menus for May and September. 
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Six more menus follow here, ia French, requiring Menui in 
for their proper execution a first-class cook. Two are ^^„ " 
for spring, and four for the autumn, as illustrations of oImi. 
more finished dishes than those previously given ; all 
of which, although excellent and typical comhinations, 
meriting the highest care and talent when availahlc, 
are also within the reach of most middle class house- 
holds where an interest in cookery exists. 



RelevjS 



CotiMimRiL' ^ Ll 

JacquoIiDO,* 

TriiiteauoourtbouilloD. 



Purte d'Aspergea, 



Filet de bieuCa la 

Chaiitilly. | k k Bercy. 

ESTBftE ,,, RiadaVeauila I Boudins do VoMllc ii 

Mursilly. | I'licaTlate. 

KOt Ortolnna aux croQtes, ou Cailles ouConetons, 

ENrnEMETs. Haricots, verts 6tuv«8. 

Riz i la cTdme fnuoboue I GAtiiau do Plombiires. 

Souffle kOl Gmyiro. | Brodietlea de Houiurd. 



POTAOB,.., 

Polasos . 
BeleviI . 

B6t 

estbeue'i 



BSFTBHBEB. 

Purto de Lon'aDt. I Coiisommi da Volaille \ 
I I'Eatrieon. 

Solo ii k Trouvillc. | Quonelloi de M«rku \ 
\ k lIontKli>& 



CoteletteideVean, piquet 

\ la Soubiee. 

Jlousaeline de VoIaUla 

chande. 

Foads d'Articliauts !i \\ 
Flombitre box cmses. 
CrofltcH au foie-gras. 



tarda \ la Uootpeaaier. 
) Ferdreuux. 



imi Df fow 



G&tenu bordeUia. 
Sutdinei aa gralin. 

ith B llBsoa, and spring Teg«tablea. 
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Veluurs.* 

Dames do Saumon \ la 

Matelota. 
Noisettes da Veau aux 
champignons. 
Petites timbaliia do 
Vulaillo Hui trulfeB. 
Buble de Lievre ii la 

Stachjs tuberata ii In 

jtouletta.t 

Gateau Fleury. 

Cnnn]N"S dp Provencp. 



CoiiBommfe ^ la 

Nillson.t 

Ct&inc de Homard. 

Chateaubriand h. la 

moella 

FiletH d<] Caaeloa & la 

F^rigneux. 

Diudonneau ford. 

CrirDie de tnpiBambonra. 

Farfait an Nougat. 

CroiiEitades de Merlutlia 

!(, r Anglaise. 



On looking tlirough the foregoing meimn, it may be 
observed that the most substantial dish has been 
placed next after the fish, and that it is followed by 
the eidrie, after which comes the " roast," which in its 
turn 18 followed by the choice vegetable served apart. 
Those who prefer the entree before the substantial 
dish, can so arrange it ; but whenever the latter 
happens to be roasted, as may sometimes be the case, 
it interferes most undesirably, by juxtaposition with 
the "roast" proper. This error may then he to some 
extent corrected by placing the choice vegetable be- 
tween the two, i.e. before the roast proper instead of ( 
after it ; and this course should be taken whenever | 
the first-named change is made. I 

• A Bmooth purtfe o£ the red part of the carrot ; the basis being a 
clear bouillon, thickened with tapioca, ^iJu finis, 
t AcoD3Dnm]i^ of fowl, elcganti; garnished.— iJiifruii. 
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In all cases too, there should be a marked difference Effeoto of 
in the material and culinary treatment of any two con- 
eecutive dishes ; thus it is obviously undesirable thnt 
one white (or brown) preparation should follow another; 
a quenelle of real, for example, after a boiled sole; or 
that a salmi of game should prccode a roast pullet. It 
may he observed that white and brown meats and sauces 
mostly alternate, that grills and braises contrast ; that 
a delicate white entree successfully introduces the roast, 
that when the latter is substantial, as a haunch of 
venison, or a saddle of mutton, the preceding entree 
may be less important; and so on. As a rule, to which 
there are a few exceptions, the procession of dishes after 
the fish is from the substantial to the more delicate ; 
after which the appetite is stimulated by contrasts. 
Thus, the piquant flavour of the roast, with its Froteedl) 
" taste of the fire," is welcome ; hut it is followed by de^ftu 
the soft and surculent vegetable, the young peas orfl*'*"** 
Btewed celery, or the glohc artichoke, preparing the pii^uuit. 
palate for a slice of highly cured ham, tongue, or 
goose-breast, full of the scent of pure wood smoke: 
for if such a dish appears at all, it must he here — 
next the sweet, by reason of its predecessor sweeter 
still ; yet no palate can be left with this as its 
last impression, and must bo rendered " clean," pre- 
pared to rest — or perchance to relish the last glass of 
wine by the delicate savoury morsel which terminates 
the iiicnit. 

I desire to ask special attention to the fact that nume- Have 
reus popular dishes have been omitted — and purposely ?J"^|'^ 
BO — from these menus, simply for the reason that they familiH 
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•■ tnrtU," 

and flih, 
oyiten, 




aro well known, and can therefore be adopted at 
pleasure by way of addition or exchange. Thus, none 
of the joints, such as Birloins, rounds, haunches, saddles, 
loins, shoulders, &c., have been named, with perhaps 
a single exception only. Everybody is familiar with 
English joints, which have been on this account ex- 
cluded from a list necessarily so restricted as the 
limits of only twenty-four menm demand. For the 
same reason I have not named turtle in any form, 
nor curries ; nor such special soups as mock-turtle, 
mulligatawny, hodge-podge, spht-pea,* giblet, water- 
aouchets, and fish soups ; nor whitebait, nor the 
fresh-water fish, carp, tench, dace, pike, &c. ; nor 
among sweets, tarts, ices, sorbets, and the farinaceous 
puddings, custards, &c. ; nor have I named the preli- 
minary oysters, which may well be added during the 
season, September to April inclusive, as an additional 
luxury. My object has been to suggest a few of the 
leading smaller dishes of a comparatively simple and 
not expensive kind, and to place them in proper 
juxtaposition in relation to each other, so far as this 
has been possible, ^ath the view of suggesting some 
little diversity in the dietary of our better middle- 
tables. Almost every one also is more or 
less typical in its character, so that given the 
knowledge of preparing it, several minor varieties 
can be produced. At the same time, such dishes 

aplit-pca soup, wbolesorau and agreeablii in wintCT, 
■mQi dried mint and tiay crofitona, ia wbully uokDOwn in Fiajica ; tbs 
dried graen peaa, termed jiois eassda, onlj are uaod for Bimilar purpoeai 
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Cookery m^To^e^m^ei 

are unpreteutioua, and do not demand the skill of a intro- 



reaulta not to be surpassed by any, either in relation ^iieB 1bb» 
to refined tastes, or in wholesome and nourishing they fle- 
qnalities, in relation to the powers of the stomach and ''""tobo. 
the wants of the system. To the remark regarding 
an estimate of the expense j ast made, I admit two 
or, at most, three exceptions, of which the cimpon RBmarka 
tniffe is the most obvious example. And it is not ""ehapoa 
suggested, moreover, that this should be prepared at tmfle," 
home, hut obtained only during the season of fresh 
truffles, from France ; stuffed on its native soil with 
native produce, it forms a very important addition to a 
dinner, and stamps it with a rare distinction. There is 
no difficulty in procuring truffled poultry of any size by 
rail direct from Paris, when the indulgence of a little 
extravagance is to be permitted ; but even this trouble 
is not necessary, since a few first-rate London poul- 
terers import fresh truffles, and will furnish a fine 
Dorking fowl properly stuffed, the quantity used 
determining in any case the cost of the dish.* 

I have somewhere before said that the fresh truffle ^"^ "■ - 
is so immeasurably superior to those preserved in 
bottles, that the latter appears to me scarcely worth 

* No b«tl«r namea could \n mcnUannd thun those of Chevet, ot 
Uie PaJaia Rojal, and BaiUj, of Monnt Street, Groavenor Square. 

Ths French truffle — "trnSe noir," is a Bubterraneous funguB, of the 
species "Tuher." T. mclanoa^cum is found la the n'ooda, chiaBy 
benoath the shaJe of the oak, in tho noigJibourhood ot Perigueni and 
of Angoulflme. Tlio British trnSle, T. sativum, found luoetly in 
beech woods, ia iu aeuon in the course of the summer, when it may he 
found in CoTent QajJen ; hut oven when fresh is greatly inferior to 
the French varietj in scent and flaiour. 
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eating, except for their agreeable nutty tcxtare ; and, 
mainly by virtue of the law wbich operates through 
the association of ideas, for the memory of delicious 
flavour and subtle aroma, existing only when the 
truffle is fresh, as during its short term of harvest, 
about six or eight weeks after Christmas. I refer, of 
course, only to the French growth, superior as it is 
by many degrees to our own, and to that of North 
Italy also. For those who have not eaten and ap- 
preciated the fresh truffle, it appears to me that eating 
them when preserved is more the result of fashion, 
than of much gratification derived from the act. 
Something of the same kind may be said of caviare. 
Once eaten in its freshest and finest condition, say in 
Moscow, and the black hcrring-flnvoured small-seeded 
caviare, commonly found here, becomes uneatable. 
But the pale and fresher kind does, to a satisfactory 
extent, recall the delicious qualities of the best 
Russian product when fresh. And this latt«r may 
sometimes be found at Berlin, a distance it can 
reach by rail without injury. 






OnArTER XII. 

TliB public dinner— Its iindiio length— Toasts too b 

Suggcstiona for shortening the proceeiliaga — Good cookery 
independent of pedantic and complicated loceipts — Schools of 
cookci? — Better food, in better conilicion, and in more abun- 
dant supply, a pressing want for Latidoo— Conelilsjoii. 

Before concluding, a remark or two may bo per- The pahlie 
mitted in reference to that great British institution, Jj^^J^. 
the public dinner. Its utility must, I suppose, be 
conceded, since for a vast number of charitable and 
other useful institutions, the opportuuity of com- 
manding once a year the ear of a generous British 
public for an exposition of their claims, scorns in no 
other way at present attainable. A royal or noble 
chairman, a portentous menu, an unstinted supply 
of wine, such as it is, and afier-dinner speeches 
in variety, form an ensemble which appears to be 
nttractiro to the great body of "supporters." 
On the other hand, those whose presence is enforced 
by the claim of duty find these banquets too 
numerous and too long. The noise and bustle, the the hard- 
badly served although pretentious dinner, the glare Jn^jfJ. 
of gas and the polluted air, the long, desultory and 
unmeaning speeches, interspersed with musical per- 
furmanccs — which, however admirable in themselves. 
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extend unduly a programme already too compreh( 
sive — unfit many a man, seriously occupied) for 
J for engagements of the morrow. Might it not be worth 
while to try the experiment of offering fewer dishes, 
better service, and abolishing half the toasts P Might 
Jj^^'' , it not bo possible to limit the necessary and essential 
tlie touts, toasts of a public diuner to the number of three or 
four — these to he followed at most by one or two 
special toasts associated with the object of the dinner ? 
With tho utmost deference to long received usage, 
and after some little consideration, I Tcnturo to 
suggest that the following programme would at all 
events be an improvement on the present system, if 
such it can be called. 

The first toast, or toasts, by which we declare our 



the'^^ 

orth 1 



w e sre £^5^^ Jq ^]jg Crown, and our loyalty to the person of 
the Sovereign, as well as to the Royal family, to re- 
main, by universal consent, as before. The next, or 
patriotic toasts, unlike the preceding, arc regarded as 
demanding response, often from several persons, and 
here it is that time is generally wasted. These might 
therefore be advantageously compressed into one, or 
perhaps two, which need not be limited to the mili- 
tary and naval services, although it would of course 
include them. The object might be attained by con- 
stituting one or two comprehensive patriotic toasts, as 
" The ITnited Services," to embrace tho army, navy, 
and volunteers, and to be responded to either by a 
naval or a military officer as arranged, but by one 
only. Then might naturally follow " The National 
Institutions," consisting of, say (1) Parliament : 



tioiii for 
Bombina- 
tlon saA. 
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leaders. (2) Justice: the judges, (3) Religion: its 
ministers. (4) Science and Avt: heads of societies, 
academies, colleges. (5) Literature and the Press 
distinguished writers. One of these, as a rule, only 
to be given, and in nine cases out of ten, probably 
number one would he the most appropriate and the 
most popular. 

The next to he " the toast of tho evening : " in 
other words, the particular subject of tho dinner. 
After this might follow a fourth, embracing the healths 
of officers connected with the subject, visitors, &c., if 



I 



I confess I soo no reason why the military and naval Comblna- 
foreos, however profound our respect and our gratitude 'J,^ ""* 
for their great services to the nation must be — and in preB>ion 
this matter I yield to no man — should invariably ^"^ """* ' 
be responded to hy at least two, mostly now by three 
officers, while the other great, and scarcely less 
important interests should be left out of consideration 
altogether, or bo only occasionally introduced. The 
toast of " National Institutions " would mostly insure 
to the chairman and managers of the dinner an 
opportunity of obtaining one or two good speeches 
say, one for Parliament, or for Justice, or Religion, or 
for Science or Literature. Tho choice to bo deter- 
mined upon by the presence of some individual 
belonging to any one of these interests, and who is 
known to be a capable and agreeable after-dinner 
speaker. Thus alt the varied elements of our 
national life would receive in their turn a due share 
of attention from the great mass of public diners. 
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and better speeches would probably be secured than 

by the present mode. 

I confess this is rather an episode ; but the subject 

of " toasts " is so interwoven with the management of 

the public dinner that I have ventured to introduce 

it. I even dare to think that the proposition may be 

not unlikely to receive the support of " the chair," 

the duties of which, with a long array of toasts, are 

sometimes excessively onerous; only more so, be it 

recollected, in degree than those, of a humbler kind] 

which are entailed on many of the guests who are 

BMBnt in- compelled to assist. Considerable improvement has 

and""!"" ^^^^ place during the last few years in the manage- 

oanae. mcnt of public dinners. This is largely due to the 

influence of II.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who, when 

called on to preside at the annual festival of some 

important charity, which has been so fortunate ns to 

obtain His Royal Highness as their advocate, requires 

a mmu reasonably limited, and the elimination of 

unnecessary toasts and speeches. 

Sxit 1° concluding thia imperfect sketch of the very 

timelied largo subject indicated by the title employed, I desire 

many to express my strong sense of its manifold shortcomings, 

topui, especially by way of omission. Desiring to call atten- 

tioD, iu the smallest possible compass, to a great 

number of what appear to me to be important con- 

whieh, siderations in connection with the arts of selecting, 

Sf'iim't preparing, and serving food, I have doubtless often 

nEirrow, failed to be espUeit in the effort to be brief. It would 

have been an easier task were time at my disposal 

to illustrate these considerations at greater length, 
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and to hare exceeded the limits of this small volimae ; might 
I might thus perhaps also have avoided, in dealing adTM-'*" 
with some topics, atone in statement more positive **««>'"^y 
than circumstances may have warranted. Gastronomic isngth. 
tastes necessarily differ, as races, habits, digestive force, 
and supplies of food also diU'er ; and it becomes no 
man to be too dogmatic in treating of these matters. 
De gmlibus noit cs( dispufandiim- is in no instance more 
true than in relation to the tastes of the palate. Still, 
if any rational canons are to be laid down in connection 
with food and feeding, it is absolutely necessary that 
something more than the chemical and physiological 
bearings of the subject should be taken into con- 
sideration. A\'ith these it is unquestionably essential 
for any one who treats of my subject to be familiar; Cnliaat 
but no less necessary is it to possess some natural pj^iao. i 
taste aud experience in the cultivation of the gustatory g*""' 
Gcnso ; just aa a cultivation of the perception of colour wonted 
and a sensibility to the charm of harmoniously com- '" "*" 
Diued tmts, are necessaiy to an mtemgont enjoyment ofoaoketr- 
of the visual sense, and to the understanding of its 
powers. Ilenee the treatment of the whole subject 
must inevitably be pervaded to some extent by the 
personal idiosyncrasy and predilections of the indi- 
vidual. It is this fact, no doiibt, which, operating in 
relation to the numerous writers on cookery, has 
tended to produce some of the complication and 
confusion M'hich often appears in culinary directions 
and receipts. But the gastronomic art is a simpler 
one than the effusions of some of its professors might 
lead the wholly uneducated to believe ; and the 
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complicated productions originated by some of its past 
find greatest practitioners are as unnecessary as are 
the long and complicated proscriptions formerly in 
vogue \vltli the leading physicians of past time. Both 
were the natural out-growths of an age wlien every 
hrauch of technical education was a " mystery ; " and 
when those who had attained tlie meaning thereof 
magnified their craft in the eyes of the vulgar hy 
obscuring what is simple in a cloud of pedantic terms 
and processes. But that age and its delusions are 
passing away, and it is high time for simplicity in the 
practice of cookery and the service of the table, to 
take the place of some useless and extravagant com- 
binations and treatment which tradition has handed 
down. 
Behoola of The formation of elementary schools of cookery, 
ud theii ^^"^ ^''*' encouragement they have received from the 
import- public, augur well for improvement. That they 
should teach the principles of cookery, that is, of 
applying heat to food, as well as the practical work of 
the kitchen, is a matter of the first importance. No 
doubt the standard of attainment is low in hoth 
subjects, and a ccrtaiu commonplace uniformity in 
product will pervade the country as the result. Once 
make cookciy a distinct business to which the young 
may be trained, which it never yet has been, and the 
chance of now and then producing a first-rate cook, 
who may advance the art, ia within reach. Hitherto 
the practice of cookery has been merely a resource 
for wage-getting among ignorant women, who took 
to it at hazard, and acijuired such traditions 
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Importance of high-dass Produce. 

pertained to the kitchen tiiey have happened to 
enter. Still further, until it ia recognised in this 
country as a profession which a man with some 
education and natural taste can exorcise, we must 
be content to rauk bolow other countries in rearing 
artists of the first order. 

At the present day it appears desirable, before all b 
things, to secure the highest q^uality iu all produce of ^ 
the land whether animal or vegetable ; thu standard 
of attainment leaving much to be desired i:i regard 
to the products of the latter kingdom. Great Britain 
has long hold, and still maintains, the first place as to 
quality for her beef and mutton ; in no other country 
in Europe— I cannot spoak of America — is it pos- 
sible to obtain these meats so tender, juisy, and well- 
developed. The saddle, the haunch, the sirloin, and 
the round, so admirable on occasions, are only in 
danger of suffering here, like intimate friends, from a 
too great familiarity with their chai'ms. Hut even bj 
our standard of quality in meat has been gradually ' 
lowered, from the closer strugglf, year by year, to 
produce a fat animal in a shorter si>ace of time than 
formerly ; a result which is accomplished by com- 
mencing to feed almost exclusively ou oil-cake at a 
very early period of life. T!ie result of this process 
is, that size and weight are attained by a deposit of 
fat, rather than by the construction of muscular fibre, 
which must form the staple of matured and wholo- 
Bomo flesh ; while as a necessary consequence the 
characteiistic flavour and qualities of fully dcvehiped 
beef and mutton are greatly wanting in modern meat. 
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Jlucli more unsatisfactory is the supply of vegetable 
nnd dairy produce to our great city, particularly of 
tlip foviiK-r. It must bo confessed that our market at 
Cnveut Garden, in relation to capabilities for effective 
distribution of fresh vegetables, &c., would disgrace a 
town one-fifth of the size of Loudon. Nineteen- 
tM-eti(ietLs of its inliabitanls cannot obtain fresh 
green food on any terms, and those who succeed pay 
an exorbitant price. But their success is only partial, 
as those few who have a country garden of their own, 
and arc supplied by it, well know. And, compara- 
tively speaking, noue but those who are so happUy 
circumstanced, realize the exceeding luxury of pos- 
sessing well-grown vegetables brought directly from 
the garden to the table. Again, I think I am right in 
saying that a really new-laid egg is a luxury which 
only a few in London can insure by purchase. Who- 
ever would absolutely secure the luxury must keep 
fowls, and with due care may obtain it, not otherwise. 

Tiic great staple of our bread, commonly called. 
" bakers' bread," is unpalatable and indigestible ; 
and I suppose no thoughtful or prudent consumer 
would, unless compelled, cat it habitually — used as it 
nevertheless is by the great majority of the inhubl- 
taiita of this great citj' — any more than ho would 
select a steak from the coai-sc beef whose proper 
destination is fbe stock-pot. Let any one com- 
pare the facilities which exist in most foreign towns 
for obtaining the impoi'tant articles of diet just 
named, wth the modes of supply afforded in 
London, and the inferiority of the latter will bo so 
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manifest as to become matter of humiliation to an 
Englishman. I do not raise any question of com- 
parison between our own markets and tho llullcs 
Centrales of Paris, covering as they do nearly five 
acres of closely utilised epaec, with enormous vaults 
beneath, in direct communication by tram-road with 
the railways; nor of tho well-stocked Mai'cht? St. 
llonore, and others of less note. To many among 
the thousands of tourists who frequent the public 
buildings of Paris, an early morning survey of tho 
fish, flesh, dairy produce, vegetables, fruit, and flowers, 
which the Ilalles Centrales display, and the scarcely 
less lomarkable exhibition of Parisian and provincial 
life brought together there, present ono of the most 
interesting nud truly foreign ^pcctaclca which the city 
affords. 

To the long list of needed reforms I ha^'e venturod 
to advocate in connection with this subject, I must 
add tho want of ample and accessible markets in 
various parts of London, for what is known as country 
produce. 1 do this not only in the interest of the 
millions who, like myself, arc compelled to sock their 
food within the limits of Cockayne; hut also in tho 
interest of our country gnrdeners and liousewives, who 
ought to he able to supply us with poultry, vegctablc3, 
and p^s, better than the gardeners and housewives 
of France, on whom at present we so largely depend. 
We may well be grntcful to these small cultivators, 
who by their industry and energy supply our de- 
ficiencies; but the fact that they do so does not 
redound to tho credit of our countrymen. Since tUc 
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foregoing paragraphs were written for the first edition 
o£ this work, I am glad to note the improved facilities 
for obtaining country supplies which now exist, as 
compared with their absence at that period. StilJ, so 
rapidly do the area and population of our city 
increase, that the claim for more and better fresh 
food still increases almost in the same ratio as ihe 
im]) roved supply. 

Have I claimed for the consideration of my subject 
too great a share in the thoughts and multifarious 
labours of busy men? I think not. For myself, 
being not without serious occupations, an attentive 
study of it has agreeably occupied many leisure hours 
at homo and abroad ; but it has furthermore performed 
good service in the interest of health. And if I have 
been rightly understood, this imperfect attempt to 
popularise a few undoubted truths in relation to the 
selection, the cookerj', and the service of food, will be 
regarded as a manifesto, which assuredly it is intended 
to he, on behalf of true temperance. 

In one word let mo conclude: — if in professional 
life for some of us, the chief power lies in a skilled 
right hand, and in the temperament which pertains 
thereto, it is no less true that a practical acquaintance 
with the laws of diet and digestion becomes also a 
power in the combat with disease, not far inferior to 
the other in importance. 

Jly last word, then, no less than my first, shall 
testify to the value for all men of some knowledge ia 
relation to theii' Food and Feeding. 
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oy THE POT-AU-FEK, SOUPS, &C 



•t-ati-ffit : ,!iilpa GouffiS'a instructions for malting it— Tlie receipt 
of Alexandra Dumna — Braiaiug — BcBuf & In iioia — VcgBtilile 
Sjup—Boaf-tea— Table ahowiag when Fish is ia Season— 
Ctildrea's Dinner Tables— Tbo Fuod of the Working Man, 



for tbe Pot-au-feu, referred Cluldrm'i 
e pnrtiM, 



JuLB3 GonFF^'a ina 
to, page 83. 

"Tha brftth (bouillon) of beef ia the foundati 
domestic cookery. 

" It constitutes the most caaeiitial and really nourish- 
ing part of our daily food, that is, good meat soup. It ia, 
moreover, the basis of a largo number of culinary 
preparations such as ragouts, sauces, purees, Ac. 

" The chief of all broths ia undeniably beef-broth, 
many others, of course, eiiating, such as those of fowl, 
vegetables, fish, and game. 

" The production of a good pot-au-/ev seems to me to 
be one of those operations, at the same time clemeutEtry 
and fundamental, with which it is of the highest im- 
portance to render every one famiUar, as soon as 
dotnestic cooking is treated of. 

" I shall not refrain from entering into the most 
minute details, even though it bring a smile to the face 
of those who take no heed of that which forms the first 
step in cooking. What I attach most importance to is, 
to enable even a person who approachea a range for tha 
first time in hia life, to make quite sure of succeeding, if 
my instructions are followed precisely. 
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''Tlie Pot 

" Four different kinds of pot are employed in domestic 
cookery : — 

1. A cast-iron pot. 

2. An earthenware pot. 

3. A tinned iron pot. 

4. A copper pot. 

" I object strongly to the first two kinds ; to a cast- 
iron pot, because it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove the grease, which, after a certain time, becomes 
engrained in the pores of the cast-iron. I object equally 
to the earthenware pot, which enjoys a reputation among 
certain housewives so little warranted. So far from- im- 
proving the broth, it spoils it in every way. When new 
it preserves for a long time a taste of earth and varnish, 
of which hot water can never altogether deprive it ; 
when old, it acquires a taste of rancid fat, which no 
amount of washing can destroy. On the other hand I 
specially recommend pots of tinned iron or copper, as 
they arc easily washed, and as it is quite impossible to 
make a good broth unless the vessel is absolutely clean. 

" The Ingredients of the PoUau-Feu, 

" I make a distinction between the big and the small 
pot-au-feUy the latter being for use on ordinary occasions, 
the former on extraordinary occasions. The small pot- 
au-feu consists of : — 

1 lb. 10 oz. of meat (750 grammes). 

Nearly 5 oz. of bones (125 grammes), (which is about 
the quantity of bones usually sold with the 
meat). 

7 pints of water (4 litres). 

1 oz. of salt (30 grammes). 

5 J oz. of carrots (150 grammes). 

5| oz. of onions ( „ ). 

5| oz. of turnips ( „ ). 

7 oz. of leeks (200 grammes). 

Nearly J oz. of celery (10 grammes). 

1 clove — stuck in an onion. 



Ingredients for Poi-au-Fen. 

Nearly an ounce of parsnips (25 gmmiuea).* 
" Somo people add to the fnUm-few a little garlic, but 
I do not recommend it — tiie flavour nf garlic, which is 
always so pronounced, teiiiia to desti'oy the aroiaa of 
the broth, and fiirtbor, it reoiiorH it unfit for tbe use of 
invalids. 

" Fur the extra poi-au-feu, double the quantity of meat 
and vegetables, but use only ten and a half pints of 
water in the place of seven. Perhaps it will be asked if 
tbe small jiot-av-fcu (that which I purpusely call 'small'), 
will answer the requirements of a small household iu 
which the cookery is necessaiily reduoed within narrow 
limits. I do not for a moment overlook tbe ncccseitira 
even of the smallest housebolds. Tho Bmall pnt-ax-feii 
furnishes a quantity of broth for four or five perBons, 
But if the household consists of only two persons, it may 
be considered nstial to make soup enough to last for t*o 
days. Besides, it is convenient to keep some in resen-e 
aa a sauco for a made d'mh, 

" TU Meat. 

" The portions of beef ailapted for the pot-av-fta are 
the thick portions of the leg and shoulder ; the lower 
parta (knee and Iwlow) are inferior, as consEating chiefly 
of bone, skin, and tendon. On tbe whulc, perhaps, the 
leg is superior to the shoulder for the purpose. All 
meat employed should bo as fresh as possible, 

" Modt of procetiling for the Fui-mt-f'u. 

" In tho fii^st place care must bo taken to havo a well- 
made fire which will last without much addition of coal, 
and will snpply a constant gentle heat. Tho cover of 
the pot should bo left slightly open, as broth bcuomcB 
cloudy in a closed vessel. 

" Next proceed as follows : — 

"Separate the meat from the bones, tying up tho 

tc.!. iind it 
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former to keep it in form for serving afterwards, and 
chopping tlie bones into morsels. First put the bonea in 
the pot and tbe mcnl iipoii them. Pour in the water 
cold, and place the pot on tlic fire. Add the salt. 
Make it boil, and aa soon aa the acnm rises, pour in n 
little cold watur. Skim with a ])erfjrated spoon. Let 
it boil three scpanfte times, and ekim each tioae, after 
which the broth should be sufficiently skimmed. Wipo 
oirefully the ed>;es of the pot. Next add the vegetables 
named above, which will check the boiling for a minute ; 
as soon aa it begins again, place the pot on the comer of 
the fire, or hot plate, letting it only aimmer gently, five 
hours for the big, and three hours for the small pot-au- 
feii. It is essentifil that the simmering should be qnite 
regular and continuous. When the broth is made, take 
out the meat and put it on a dish ; taste the broth, and 
see if it is salt enough. If more s;Llt is wanted, it should 
not be added till the broth has been put in the soup- 
tureen, t'are should bo taken not to salt the broth too 
highly at first, oa it always becomea more salt on being 
warmed up the second day, and still more ao when 
reduced to a sauce. 

" Another essential point is to free the broth perfectly 
from grcaae, after the meat is taken out, the pot lieiug 
still on the fire, 



I tlie Vff/dahUa fur t!,c Pot-au-Jeit. 



" TJic vegetables shouU be left in the brotb only just 
long enough to cook them. By tiiis time tbey have 
given their flavour to the broth, after which they would 
only rob it of its goodness. 

"It is generally considered, and justly so, that the 
broth should liave a golden tint ; the flavour is not 
improved thereby, but the eye is satisfied. Yet Care 
must be taken not to alter the fliivonr ; therefore if any 
colouring matter is used, it should be caramel, while fried 
onion, fried carrot, and similar substances, should be 
avoided for the reason given." * 



J. Gooffe ; Le Livrt de la Ciliii 



Paris. 1SS7. Pp. 39-47. 
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Dumas' Reeeijit. 

By way of presenting a aomewliat different view of tlie 
pot-au-feu, I subjoin the receipt of Alpsandre Dumaa, 
from tlie Dktionnaire de Cuisine, Lis last worlt, and r 
poathumona publication. Dumas was an amateur cook 
of great esperience, but, beyond a few favourite dishes, 
nnd one or two with which hia narae is always connected, 
he depended for hia receipts in the lai^e volume referred 
to, on his old friend Vuillcmot, up to a comparatively 
recent date the famous proprietor of the pleasant quarters 
at St. Cloud, well-known oa the Tcte Noire. Of this 
work Dumas furaished, and very abundantly, all tho 
literary material, a medley of popular scientiSc jottinps 
with plenty of gossip and numerous anecdotes. It will 
be seen that for the pot-au-fea he adheres to tho old 
tradition of au earthen pot ; the real reason for which ia, 
that at the ordinary fireplace, such a pot, being a bad * 
heat conductor, favoura slow and very gentle simmeriu); 
better than an iron pot, which, on making only a small 
addition to the fire, is apt to boil briskly and bo injure ■ 
the broth. On a cooking-i'aoge, such as those now in 
general use, the iron pot ia as manageable as one of 
eiu'th, and is preferable for the reasons given by GonfFe. 
While strictly adhering to tho principle that the^ot-au-/<ru 
must consist of beef broth, and of a dish of beef to follow, 
Dumas admits some odds and ends to be added " in a 
horse-hair bag." Even in this receipt, the hand of the 
amateur is visible ; for while giving instructions, and 
most correctly, not to put the meat into boiling water at 
iirBt, which would harden tho surface of flesli, and lock 
up the albumen within, the l)roth being impoverished in 
consequence, he omits to state that the mutton and veal, i 
which he orders to be partially roasted before using 
[really in order to commnnicnte the flavour so produced] ■ 
must be subsequently sliced, otherwise their albumen, 
which is completely locked up by roasting, will not enter ' 
broth, and ihc pot-au-/eu will be a failure ao far as 
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that is concerned. It should be added that Dumas 
admits mutton aud veal as ingredients, to bo adopted 
only in the south of France, where beef is often inferior 
or not procurable. 

" The basis of a good pot-au-feu is beef .... 

" Choose the freshest and juiciest meat you can find ; 
let it bo thick ; for if thin, it will be exhausted in the 
cooking ; do not wixsh it, or you will rob it of a portion 
of its juice. When the meat has been separated from 
the bones, tie it up, so that it may keep its shape, and 
put it in the pot with a pint of water to every pound of 
meat 

" Wo have advised you to separate the bones from the 
meat, not indeed because we banish them from the pot- 
aufeu ; on the contrary, we reserve for them a separate 
place, only we break them up well with a mallet, because 
the more they are broken, the more effectually is the 
gelatine extracted from them. Then we place them in a 
horsehair bag with any scraps of fowl, rabbit, partridge, 
or roast pigeon, which may be found in the larder ; in fact, 
the remains of yesterday's dinner. 

*' Next, put your pot on the fire ; you are doubtless 
aware that an earthenware pot is preferable to an iron 
pot ; heat it gently ; otherwise, if the meat is attacked 
by too high a temperature, the albumen will coagulate in 
the interior, and the osmazome will be prevented fi-om 
becoming dissolved, and the broth will be wanting in 
flavour. 

*'Whcn the broth has been well skimmed, and has 
begun to boil, put in some salt, and, according to t!;e 
quantity, three or four carrots, three or four turnips, a 
couple of parsnips, a bunch of celery and leeks tif»d to- 
gether, and lastly three onions, one of which should have 
a head of garlic stuck in it, the other two having a clove 
each. 

" If, following the bent of your caprice or a long-estab- 
lished habit, you like to add a piece of mutton or veal 
to the inirredients we have named, remember to roast or 
grill it first (to deprive it of grease). Seven hoiws of 



gentle and regular boiling are Heocaaarj- to give tlie broth 
al) the desired qualities." * 

OrdiTtary Braising. 

Jules GouffS'fl instructions for Bmif H l<t J/oi/c, referred 
to, p. 83. 

"Take about 41b3. (2 kilos) of thick beef-ateak cut 
square. Take nearly J lb. (3 hectos) of fat bacon, cut off 
tha rind whioh should be put aside to blanch,+ and then 
out the baoou in strips for larding, about oae-third of an 
inch square, and sprinkle them with pepper. Lard the 
maat and tie it up, as for the pol-aii-fea. Place tho piece 
of meat in a atew-paa with rather less than a pint of 
white wine, a wine-glass of brandy, a pint of stock, a pint 
of water ; two calves' feet already boned aud blanched, 
and tho rind of the bacon also blanched. Put it on the 
fire, adding a little les.i than 1 oz. of salt (30 grammes). 
Make it boil, aud skim it as for a pot-au-fett ; uext, having 
Bklmmed it, add fully lib. (SOO grammes) of carrots, one 
onion, thiee cloves, one faggot of herbs, and two pinches 
of pepper. Plane the stew-pan on the ooruer of the stove, 
cover it, and allow it to simmer very gently, for four 
hours and a-half. Try the meat with a skewer to ascer- 
tain when it is sufficiently cooked ; then put it on a dish 
with tho ctrrots and tho calves' f^^et, and keep them 
covered up hot until sarving. Nest, strain the gravy 
through a fine tammy ; remove carefully every atom of 
grease, and reduce it over the firo about a quarter. 
Lastly, untie the beef, place it on the dish fur serving ; 
add tho calves' feet, each having bccu cut in eight pieces, 
the carrots cut iuto pieces the size of a cork, and ten 
gluzed onions. Arrange tho calves' feet, carrots and 
onions round the beef, pour the sauce over the meat, 

* Aleuinilra Dumiu, Orand DictionH/iin de Ciiirine. Farta, 1373, 
pp. 887-70, art. Polage. 

t To " blttMh " ii limpl; plunging, litlier iTigstatit^ or meat, ai the 
CMS nay 1>«, into boiling valor for a luinule or two, to reniora acrid 
roatton in tho linit au>c, and to aid cleansing in ib« eccond. Ta 
'■ refreih," is to dip Uicnl bt) cold nuler immcdiatelj ifUintariB fat 
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keeping the surplus for the next day. Toate it, i 
to aBcertam if Eiiflicientl; Eeasoned. Beef d. la moe^ 
Bhould be very rcliahing ; sometimeB a clove of guvlic is 
added. I do uot meutiou thia as a nerassary item, Imt 
aa one which must he decided by the lady of the house." 

" Olttervatitrm on Beef ii la Mode. 

" Beef A la mode is so useful and ao juatly appreciated 
in domestic cookery, that I think it will be worth while 
to recapitulate the principal details of the process, so thut 
there may be no error in carrying it out 

" The important question, after the choice of the meat, 
is the cooking, which must be done entirely by alow sim- 
mering ; and this is one of the most essential points for 
Bucecsa. For when eipoaed to a hot lire the result is a 
white, watery, insipid gravy, such as is too often found in 
kitchens whcie cooking is carelessly done. The gravy 
ought to be red in colour, rather gelatinous iu consis- 
tence, nod full of the agreeable flavour and nutritire 
matter of both meat and vegetables, which is the distinc- 
tive mark of the dish. To oblain this eseellent quality, 
the vegetables should be put into the braising pot at the 
proper time, so that all are cooked tt^ether. 

" 1 advise in regard of all braised meats, whether beef 
or veal, that the portions should be rather too large than 
too small ; a loug process of cooking succeeds always 
better with auch, than with tiny portions. A second ex- 
ccllcut dish can always be made cold nith the addition of 
jelly. It appears to me better then to eat twice following 
of a good dish thus varied, than to cook the small quan- 
tity which suffices only for one meal." * 

S'liipi made from VegetaUei only. 

I append the following as an example of a good ccn- 
tommi niade from vegetaliles only, and therefoi'e maigrt ; 
if well done it is very fragrant and agreeable iu ivanm 
weather. Illustrates the subject treated p. 99, 

• Ic iii'M de Ciiiiine, J. Couffi!, Paris, 1887, pp. 1-6-8. 
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Cmisommi nf Fresh Vfffetable Koois. 

Cut iu slices 2J iba. of carrotj and the same weight of 
onions ; put them in a stewpan with some parsley, 
thyme, shalot, and celery, and alao lib. 2oz. of butter. 

Fry gently to a red colour, add 8f pinta of water, 
let it boil, aud skim it ; 

Nest put into it a pint and three quarters of peas aud 
a couple of lettuces ; 

Then add :— 

\\ oz. of salt, 

\ oz. of whole pepper, 

1 pinch of nutmeg, 

3 cloves, 

I J pint of dried peas, 

1 J pint of wbite baricots. 

Let it aimmcr for three hours at the side of the fire, 
skim off the grease aud strain through a clotli ; then put 
aside for uac. Op. dt. pp. 348-9. 

This eontammi may form the basis of spring soup, 
hiUenne, bninoite tnu: ceafs poeMg, er^ey, &c., fresh 
vegetables and other materials beiug added, after the 
analogy iu each case of the potages grai. 



THE AUTHORS DIRECTIONS FOR MAKIXG 
GOOD DEEF-TEA. 

Chop fiuo or mince with a machine, a pound aiid a 
half of gravy beef from which the fat has beeu removed. 



t pint of 

cold water, and let it remain au hour, occasionally 
stirring and prewiag the meat firmly with an iron 
spoon. Then place the jar, with the lid on, in a Bauco- 
pan large enough to cover it, with water sufficient to 
reach nearly to the lid, but not near enough when 
gently boiling to rise above it aud enter the jar. 

The water in the saucepan is to be kept at about 
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boiling point or a little under, at the comer of the fire 
for three houi*s, adding a little water occasionallj, to 
re])lace that which CTaporates. 

When the time has expired the jar may be removed, 
the beef-tea drained from the meat, which is then to be 
pressed as closely as possible through a coarse straining 
cloth so as to extract all the liquid. 

After standing a short time the beef-tea will become 
clear, nuich light brown flakey matter falling to the 
bottom. 13y no means remove this, as it is nutritious 
material, unless any s|.ccinl orders have been given to 
the contrary. "When cold, the fluid will be slightly 
gelatinous, varying somewhat as the meat used may 
vary in the amount of skin, tendon, or other fibrous 
tissue contained therein. 

If, however, "shin of beef," which of course includes 
bone, is used as well as gravy beef, say a pound of each, 
add tlic meat detached from the bone to the pound of 
gravy beef and treat them together as already described ; 
but utilize the bone by breaking it with a chopper or 
hammer, after which the pieces are to be placed in a 
email saucepan apart, with a pint of cold water, for an 
hour. Then the whole is to be slowly brought to boiling 
point, and to be maintained at the same until the 
liquid is reduced to the thiid of a pint, which is to be 
strained off and mixed with the beef-tea already made ; 
a film jelly will result when cold. A strong solution of 
gelatine has thus been added to the meat extractives 
and albumen obtained by the first process, mateiiaJlj 
improving the value of the compound. 

When cold, remove the small quantity of fat which is 
always to be found on the surface, and heat what is 
required, as wanted. If the beef-tea is to be served as 
soon as made without cooling, remove as much of the 
fat as possible with a teaspoon, and the small remainder 
by means of white blotting-paper. 

No better vessel exists for the treatment of the meat 
(not for the bones) than a small Warren pot ; %tt p. 68. 
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1I0STH3 OF THE YEAR WHEN TISH IS IN 


FINE CONDITION. 




The apocea rtre in tliat eaaa left Llaok ; v/hca not lino * ?< !■ 


placed under the monlh. It may otleu be fairly good wlien tlio 


month is crossed, but it is not^n«. Referred to at page 172. 
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THE t'lllLDRKS S DIXXER TABLE, 

This has become so well kuowu aod so popular au 
Btitiition thiit I can scarcely leave it uuuoticed. ' 
more so as its origiu is, I may be permitted to sity, : 
vithout iutereat persoual to myself. 

Victor Hugo, whea an eiile iu Uuomsey, established a^ 
Bubatatititil meat diuuer for very poor children, in tlia 
belief that oven this amount of j,'i>od nourishmeut su]>- ' 
plied once or twice a neck would ulford tliem valuabla' 
aid during the period of rapid growth, by developiug 
the constitution of these young people, and thus im- 
prove the stamina of the rising generation. And ho ad- 
vocated the general adoption of the aj-stem from thig4 
point of view, in some letters on the subject iu the \otsilA 
press. By aome means these fell into the bands of Lodjt 
(ut that time Mrs,) Thom]J8on who forthwith resolved ta| 
try the csperiraent in Slarylebone. Having coDaolted.l 
the clergyman of the pariah, who approved the plan, ahe . 
issued tho following prospectus : — . 

" It is iiropossd to supply Lot dinnors of vrholesome food nwi| 
poor chilm-eii, especially thoso who sre, or hiivB been in bwQ 
health, and wlin need more iiulritioiia diet than tlieir homes aSbrul 

" On and aftar the beginning of October it is intended to enonfl 
a room where twice a week aueh children mav come for a meal oQ 
neat, Tegetabtvs and bread, all of the best quality ; and w1ie% ' 
with onlyjust enough diseipUne to ensure good order and behaviour, 
thoir hunger sball be satisiied, the means of resitored health pro- , 
Tided, and habits of neatness taught. 

" The room will be iu Ibe immediate neighbom'hood of High ■ 
Street, Uarylebone. 

" The arrangements are in active pmgress, but the cost of furni- 
ture and Htcbcn nten^s involves some outlay, hence immediate | 
donations arc earnestly solicited for this purpose. 

"Further, any person may become a aubacriber by paying the' 
sum of 3». arf. , which will entitle him or her to ten tiokela, and to 
the priTilego of sending children to that numlier of diunora, — eioh | 
child paying one penny tor every dinner afforded. The ticket tatllt 
be left at the room before 9 o'clock on the morning of the day on . 
which its recipient will dine, so that the number may be provided 
tor. The dinners will commence in Oclober and contmue till July. 

' ' Tickets will be sure of benefioiai distribution if forwarded to 
any of the neighbouring hospitals or local dispensaries, to tlw * 
clorgy, or Uie district visitors. 
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" A list of these, and full iafonnatioii on nil poluts coiincc^ted 
with the Gsiahlisbment of this ' Children's Dluocr Table,' way ba 
obtainnd by Ihoae irillinjj to co-operat*, on application to Mrs. 
Eyre, 20, Uppor Wimpolo Street ; or J[rs. Hanry Thompson, 
Treasurer, 35, Wimpolo Street ; or lira. H. G. WrEKlit, Secretary, 
23, Somerset Street, I'ortman Square. SubacriptioiiB nmy be 
mid to tlie BaiikerK, Sir S. Scott &: Co., 1, Carctidish Square. 
I'ii'keta may be lind at Thomiw i Co. 'a Stnlionory Warebonse, 
21, Qi-ent Klaiyleboue Stri'et. 

"Awjus'., 1868." 

The Bclieme was well snpporteil liy frienda aud ueigli- 
boure, and came into operation cariy in October. Her 
first report thereon (also now before nie), datod November 
of tbitt year, and therefore wben the plan hod been tried 
only six weeks, shows that the dinners had been pro- 
Tided "every Wednesday and Saturday at 13 o'clock. 
The room nccommodatea 60 children : at present (Novem- 
ber, 1886) the largest attendance has been 44." And it 
goes on to say that "a dinner can be sejit to a child too 
ill to attend, if the nicaseugcr applies at the room before 
nine in the morning," ic.,— a further developincnt of tUe 
original plan. 

'rbia was the first public children's free dinner-table 
provided in this conntrj', Victor Hugo was delighted 
with this eudcavDitr tu realise his iilea in Londou, and 
wrote to tbe pioneer of liia views here earnestly and 
encouragingly to persevere in her work. 

from that time to tbe present day, tbia institution 
has continued under the same maiingemeut, aud has 
been very popular aud vrcll supported, so that its funds 
and operations have been largely increased. A kitcUeti 
open daily for good and cheap soup has been associated 
with it. Within a few months aftor the date named, 
autumn, 18GC, other such public tables were instituted, 
the next being, I believe, that of the Baroness Meyer de 
Rothschild. Tbe object of the present Mnryleboue dinner 
is still the original one, viz. to supply a full meal of hot 
meat and vegetables twice a week, for those whose food 
is habitually scanty aud not sufficiently nutritious. 

Hence, no attempt has boon made in connection with 
it to provide a cheap or "penny dinner table," especially 
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as such institutions have been eatabliahed and are effoct- 
ivoly working in the pariah. 

Many of these institiitions furnish valuable help to 
the poureat cinsa, and especially to the children of the 
Board Schools in varions parte of the country. Well- 
known illustrations esist on a large aoale in various parts 
of London ; of which those established by Mrs. Jenne 
at the East End may ba named, aiuce they have existed 
for several years, have been most effectively nnanaged, 
and are deservedly popular. Moreover, they have been . 
cbudncted ou a very large acale, Mrs. Jeune having at 
various ceiitrea fumisbed as many as 280,000 dinners 
in one winter— last season the number reached 170,000. 
The meals furuished under her supervision have varied 
Bomcwhat in quality and price according to the locality 
and the source from which the funds to support them 
are obtaiued. la the Betbnal Green district, the children 
have been supplied five days a week daring four or fiva i 
mouths, with soup, or suet pudding with jam (roley-poley) 
on alternate daya, at a cost of rather more than three t 
farthings for the former, including bread, and about a ■ 
halfpenny for the latter. The auup is made from meat fl 
and bones, is thickened with peas and flavoured by vege- 1 
tobies, <&c. I 

Wot a few of such organisations have been recently J 
united by combining to form " The London Schools 
Dinner ARSOciation." The first report has just appeared, . 
January, 1891, from which it appears that other impor- 
tant institutions of a similar kind, including that des- 
cribed above, are co-operating with this Society, although 
not incorporated in it. The Association has furnished 
gi-ants of money in nuroeroua localities where such help ^ 
has been really needed, j 

author's receipt fok cheap, nutritious soup. a 

The following is recommended to make a cheap but 
really good and nourishing soup. Take sis: pounds of J 
shin of beef ; the bone to be broken into small fragm^its ^ 
and set, together with the meat cut up fiue or mipr 
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to stand two hours in si gallon of water, at about 90° to 
100", occasionally stirring. Theu drain off all the liquor; 
BQparate all the meat and Bet this aside. The bones are 
now to be placed in a saucepan with another gallon of 
water over the fire and well boiled for six hours, supply- 
ing loss from evaporation afterwards by adding sufficient 
water to make up tho gallon. The two liqnors may then 
bo mixed and used as a stock to be incorpoiitted with a 
pur6e of haricots or split pcaa, Jcc, and thickened by 
six pounds of fiue or medium Scotch oatmeal. Meantime 
fry in a pound of lard, onions, celery, and carrots suffi- 
cient, sliced, all of wliich, together with the meat, are to 
be set aside, well rubbed down, and stirred into the sonp 
lit the end of the process. 

. The purfc is to be made of twenty pounds of split pens 
or the same of haricots or lentils, alone or mixed, which 
have been soaked twenty-four hours in cold water, and 
slowly simmered until tender, requiring therefore about, 
four hours more. Lastly, the oatmeal is to bo mixed 
smooth in a little cold water, and added by degrees to 
two gallons of hot water. Bring to the boil and simmer 
for an hour. Add slonly, thoroughly incorporating all 
tho preceding ingredients with eight gallons of hot water ; 
add salt and pc[)per, heat to the boiling point, to be 
ready for use. The result will be twelve gallons, or 
iiiuety-six pints. 

Cost. ,, rf_ 

G lb. shin of beef 
EO lb. split peaa 

7 lb. of OBIIueai 
VegatsblcB, wy 

1 lb. of Uid . 
J'eppsT and salt 



CcKiking 



7 a 

6 



^ Tho quality of llio above is exceedingly good. If tho 
iugrcdionti were treated with sixteen gallons of 
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wnter, rDukiiiq 1"2S pints and producing 10a. &/. ; 2*: 8i 
baliuice might be laid out in bread, and a substantiat 
slice givca to accompany each pint of soup, for the Bfune 
cost of one penny. But even then Ihe soup is stronger 
than that usually furnished at the clicap diuner table for 
childroD. 

The receipts furnished by the Rev. Mooro Edo in liis 
little work, referred to at pnge 73, are excellent, and suita- 
ble for supplying some variety of cheap uutritiuus foods 
for such dinners. 



THE Di:«KlvR OF THE WOIIKIKG-MAN. 

Mb, Edward Atkixsos, whose Aladdin oven has been 
referred to at pnge 74, has recently constiiicted, on the 
same principle, " a workman's pail," measuring ten 
inches iu height by six in diameter, iucluding a sufficient 
coating of non-conducting material, and containing a 
liitwp, two cylindrical boxes coutailiiiig oalmeal or maize 
meal and water, some meat to stew, Ac, besides a coffee- 
pot, which will provide him with at least two good hot 
meals, without requiring any supervision, of excellent 
food at a very cheap rale. He writes just in time to 
euable me to refer to his suggestion at ihe close of the 
Appendix. From his description of the apparatus, his 
own confidence in " his assured success," grounded on 
experiments made, the details of which euable me to 
form an opinion, 1 do not doubt that it may prove a 
valuable boon to an intelligent workman, who is not a 
slave to custom and prejudice. I may aay that I have 
had opportunities of observing the dining habits of work- 
men, notably during October and November last before 
the frost set in, of those engaged iu laying down the 
electric cable throughout the streets in my own neigh- 
bourhood. Supplied with braziers containing heated 
coke fur the pui-pose of their work, these are utilised at 
the midday meal. An iron plate being placed thereon, 
a piece of meat is ruthlessly scorched, hardened until 
tough and juieeless, unflavoured by herb or onion, un- 
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accompanied by vegetable,— 
more or leas of dry bread, i 
wasteful cookery, if the term he applicable, and a less 
Batidfiictory result for both paliita and stomach, it would 
be difficult to conceive. I hava looged to show to them 
a more oxcelleut way, but have feared that auy offer to 
i, would be regarded aa impertiuence, or aa 
meddleaomo interference on my part, I bope soon to be 
in poaaessiou of a " workman's pail," through the kind- 
ness of my friendly correspondent, its inventor, and if I 
find it as elRcieiit aa I have reason to believo it will be, I 
Bhall be only too glad to let it be seen and tested by 
some of those whom it so mucb concei'ns. 

A dinner for two persons could be easily cooked in a 
pail of small size, say six inches by eigbt, aa follows ; — 

SiEsansatrea 7d. 

Oat 



Colfee with milk 



This is based on a receipt of Mr. Atkinson, altered a 
little to meet English taste. The American workman 
Tisea " Indian meal," that is maize or Indian corn ground, 
which is not bo easily procuralalo here. Very little 
attention is required, when the method of using the 
apparatus has been learned, and a far more nutritious 
I and agreeable meal is provided than the workman 
usually gets. 
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H ABrated irators, 167 


Beet, constitnents of, 15 ; cooked 


■ Aladdin oven (an American cooking 


in aaUd, 117 


■ appaiBtus), 71 ; ita oonstmotion, 


Bilious atta,.ka, causes of, 4, i5 


■ 75 


Bia.iUfi3, 100, 179 


H Aiinlysea offlFali and Eah, he., 123 


Board-auhoola, clieap dinners tor 


H Animal Icingdom, a rapid survey 


cWldranof, 212 


■^ of, 17 


Bnuf-ii-la-mode, 82; Goiiff^'a re- 


Arctic regions, food required in, 21, 


ceipt for, 206 


27 


Boiling, cooking meat by, 64—76 
Bollillabaiso, sfarsei liaise, lOU— I ; 


Arrowroot, 15 


ArticliDltts, 16 


receipt for making, 138—9 ; 
Thaclicraj's lines on, 101 «otc 


_ Asparagus, 16; howloliojl, 103 Tto/ir; 


m 19 an ^nti-emct, 103 ; culd boilod 


Bouilli, 94 


H aa a salad, 116 




■ Aspic jelly na a garnisli, 114 ; 


grand bouillon, 96 


^ author'a receipt for maliinE, 1 14 


Brain-workers, food for, IB, 32-34 ,; 


™ Atkinson, Mr. E., cooking appa- 


Braising, 79; principles of, SOi,^^g 


ratua designed by, 7i ; work- 


ordinary, 205 ^^^H 


man's pnit for ccoking a small 


Bread, rarely seen in Xom'ay an^^^^H 


dinnar, 21* 


Sweden, 24 ; whole wbeat-niBnI,^^H 




35, 41-2; butter or cheese rt^^^M 






n.iCoN sn adjunct to Ntarehy foods, 


wheaten, 122; '■ Buker'a bread i^^^l 


2i ^ 


made in London ia often unpRlafe^^^^H 


Bain-marie described. 68 


able and indigestible, 19S ^^H 


Baking, cooking meat by, 77 


Bread-fruit, a valuable food. 16 ^^M 


Baking -powder, formula for, 43 


Breakfast, charactoriatica of, 143 ^^H 




Broiling, cooking meat by, 78 ^^^H 
Burton, Mr. W., fish-OTen mod^^^H 


Banana, an important food in tropi- 


cal climatea, 16 


by, uole ^^H 


Basse, a littU-known fiah, 128 


Butcher's mcnt, wasteful use of bj^^H 


Beans a valnabla food, 1.^, 36 


English artisans. 26, 31, 41;1^^H 


Becker's cooking apparataa, 79. 


constituenta of, 120—123 ^^H 


Beef, eicpllence of EngliBh, IBS 




Beer-broth {" bouillon "), 93, la9 




Beef-fat or dripping, Talue for frj- 


^^H 


Beeftca, BB, 124 nolc ; nlilhors 


. . ' ^^H 


• directions for making, "207 


Cni.. lu' frnsli, 138 ^^1 


Beer, S 


^^H 
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CbIutJi I8l unbooked, for salad, IIV 

CerealB, contain all elements dbcgs- 
aary to life, li 

Chapon tnifffi, 187 

Chatacter and food, relation Le- 
tween, 2 

Cheese, a valuable diet for tlie 
labourer, 26, 45; largely used by 
Swiaa manntaineeTs, 45 ; im- 
proved by cooking, 43 

"Cheese ftindu," Swiss, fomiiiln 
for, 16 

Cbestnuts, 16, 22 ; as garnish, 103 

Chick-pea, 23 

Children, often ill-fed, 3 

Children's frte dinner table at 
MaryleboLiB, history of, 210 

Climate in lelatioD to food, 21—24 

Coal-fish, good when in season, 128 

Cocoa, 17 

Cocoa-nut, a valuable food in tro- 
pical countries, IS 

Ccd, vslue as food, 126 ; superiority 
of Gah caught at the Dogger 
Bank, 128 

Coffee, 17 ; insipid miitum sold in 
hotels and railway stationa, H2 ; 
relation of tobacco to, 165 

CondimeutA, 16 

Conger, excellent for soup and 



CoDsonimfi, constituents of, [15, 96, 
97, 99 ; tub, receipt for, 136 

Constipation, causes of, 42 

Cookery of Mi, 130—140 

Cookery, ignorance of the principles 
of, 63 ; French and English conj- 
pared, 82—86; works on, 102 
nott, 113 note, 117 jwte; import- 
ance of schools of, 64, 194 

Cooking at low temperature, 70 — fi 

Cooking-pot, Capt, Warren's, 68, 70 

Covent (jarden Market, inadBijuiite 
for the supply of London, 196 

Crayfish, purees of, 100 

CroQte-au-pot, 38, Hi 

encumbers, 16 ; as famish, 103 

Cony, 48; how to boil rice for, 112 
—113 ; whi'n out of p'are, 157 



D.iiiLV produce, deficient sapplytil 

in London, 190 
Dates, largely eaten as food in tl|| 

East, 2-2 

Dessert, 155 ; winPH at, 156 

Diet, danger of sudden chances, IW 

34 ; ctrcumatsnces modifying, SfP 

28 ,- soups an important item d 

91 

Dinners, fliaractcr 'sties of, 144^ 

family, 145; small and f 

150 ; society, 151 ; itnprovemrH 

in modern, 153 ; cnatom of ladl«| 

retiring, 155 ; suggestions aa H 

small, 158 ; wine with, 160 ; '■ 

complete dinner-scheme, 173—^ 

175 ; tnenuB for each month in 

the year, 177—182 ; inenna in 

Freni'h, 179—184 ; contrast of 

disiips at, 185 ; public, with hinta 

for their improTement, 18B — IDS 

Dory, an excellent fish, 127, 136 

Drinking, early habits of, 5 

Dripping, beet, for frying, 89 

Dumas, Alexander, receipt by, i 

the pnt-au-fen, 2"" 

Ede, Rev. W. Moore, lecture by, o 
cheap fowl and cooking, 73, 2!" ' 
his c/)i>kmg apparatus, 73 — " 

Eels, 123 

E^, a perfect food, 8, 10, 12, 2; 
new-laid, a luxury in Londolj 
196 

FJidive, 16 ; as a 

Entrees, 154 

Entremets, lOS 

Ei'bswnrst of the Geri 
iogiedients of, 36 



157 

Figs, plentiful ii 

Fish, a nutritious food, 18, 31, 8L 
120, 124 nola ; deficient snptd^ 

in Oreat Britain, 30 ; ** 

tuputs of, 123-3, 4 : few 



ties used as food, I2S ; "clexii- 
ing" by Salinionger a wnstet'ill 
process, 12S ; slionld {lartly I'ur- 






, 131; 



method of cooking, 133; months 
vhea in fine condition, 209; 
boiling, a wnateful process, I3B 

Fish dinners, 157 

Fishsoupa, 100, 130, 137 

Pish-Bten', an economical, 139 

FlogcolDtB, 37 'toCc, lOS ; in salads, 
118 

FlnanderB, 127 

Food, importance oF its proper 
selection and prepiration, 1 ; 
eirect on man, morally ond phy- 
sically, 2; "taale" in, to be 
cultirattd, 7 ; necessary conati' 
tueiils, B : valne of inert mat- 
ters, 11 ; more facilities needed 
for its distribution, 197 

French Beitns, 36, 105, 118 ; 
saut^l, 100 

Freshwater fish aa food, 129 

Tro^, edible, 18 

Truits, chemical constituents of, IR 

Frying, 86 ; practical di rod ioni, S7 ; 
Tolue of oliTe oil and beef dripping 
for, SB 

Gamk, 81 ; ila nutritive value, 17 
Garlic as a condiment, 23 
' GarnitnreB for soaps, 102 — 3 ; for 

cold dishes, 114 
German Kinnire, foods consumed 

in, 84 
Qieshilbel aErato] water, 16S 
Gouffd's iustrucliona for the pot-au- 

feu, 189—203 
Gourds, 13 

Grapes, abnndant in Spain, 23 
Ouriiaiil, makes a good dish, 129 

, an excellent fowl. 127, 
in addition lr> sBlnds, 1 19 
Hake, a cheap but good lish, 128 
, Halibut, 128 
Halles Centrales, Paris, remarks 
I, 197 



Haricota, furnish an admiraUo salad 
when steved, 39 ; nntritive 
valne of, 40 ; various methods of 
cooking, 37, S8, lOG 

Hart, Mr. Ernest, on the spread of 
zymotic disease, 55 

Headaches, sick, canses of, 4 

Herrings, a cheap and eicellpiit 
food for the norking'clasaes, 18, 
127 

Herbs, sweet and savoary, 23 

Honey, 17 

Hots d'fflnrres, 147—149 

Kotch-potcb (a Scotch soup), 96 



Infants, arrorm in feeding. 3 
Irish stew, receipt for, U9 
Italy, foods consumed in, 22 



La not; Rl NO classes tti Kngland, 

dieUry of, 2S, 3fi— 7, 45 
l.actom«ter, use of, G7 
Lard a bad menstruum for frjiiig, 

Lnvrr, as food, IR ; an adjuiict to 

maht mutton, 182 «ole 
Legumes, constituents of, IS ; value 

Lentils, 



le of, 40 
LetCncos, 16 ; as a Rariiish, 79 
Ling, a cheap fish, 128 
List of fish in season, 209 
London Schoola Dinner Associn lion, 
212 

Lunch, characteristics of, 143 
lU'.Aiio.vi, a valuaM" fooii, 15, 22, 
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JUS, 109; and for 
other forms, 109, 110 

Uackerel, nn oily fish, ^27 

UaiiB or Inilian corn, 2S, 23 ; con- 
sliluFiits of, iS ; Ur^tlf con- 
sunied Id Italy uniipr tlie nnme 
ofpoUntii, 48 

Mkq ori<;iniiiIy > Tegeltinnn, 18 ; 
his cureer a Uistory of exjieri- 
menii iu feeding, 19, 27 

Marrowf, 1« ; ■san entromet, 103 

Heals, dajly, shulild be regular, 
141 ; three ajatems of arruigiiiir, 
1*1 i characteriHties of, US : 
Btimulaats at, 148, 151, 160: 
water at, HS 

Meat, various methods of cooking ; 
boiling, 64—76 ; roft&ting, 76 ; 
luking, 77 ; broiling, 78 ; brais- 
ing, 79 ; stening, 82 ; frying, 86 

Meat, increased importatiotia of, 30 

MbIods, 23, 169 

Meiiiw for dinner parties, 170 ; art 
of coiistrueting, 171 ; for cmh 
moDlh in the year, 177—183 ; 
should be written in Freueh, 
176; examples in French, 179 — 
184 ; e]iBin])Ie3 in English, 177 

Milk, nntrilive trIub of, 8, 10, 17, 
23. 26; a "touipletB" food, 52, 
G8 ; importance of obtaining a 

SQre supply, G3, G9 ; typhoid 
isseniinated by, 55 ; composition 
of, 66 ; not suitable for sedentary 
persona, 58 
Millet, 22 

Mills for grinding wheat, ^4 
Mineral waters, use of, 168 
Mollnscsorshell-fieb, 18 
Mullets, as food, 127, 1S2 
Hnlligatawny soup, 68 
Mushroom ketcbup, 79, 131 
Mushrooms, nutritive value of, 10 ; 

grillBd, 147 
Mutton, excellence of English, 195 






cooking apparatus, 
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Oatmeal, ronstitnonts of, 11 
Oil. aonrces of, 15 ; largely 

snmed in Italy, 22 
Olive oil, 16 ; used in .Spain 

substituto for butter, £8 ; the 

best available form of fat for frr- 

ii.g, 89 
Olla, BpaniaK ingredienls of, 23 
OmeUtte making must bo praeti- 

cally learnt, 9'J 
Onions, 16, 38 
<lv*r-reeiling, evils of, 28 
OystEiB, 18; service of Ijefore dinner. 

149 
Oyster soups, 100 

Parsnip, cnnalituents of, 16 

Pastes, ItalbD, 107 

Tnf Bonne soup, 94 

I'poa, a valimbla food, 15, 36 

Peas, green, 39, lOa ; how to cook, 

106; served i la FralifaisB, 106 
Physiological necessitioa for food, 8 ' 
Pilau, Turkisu, 48, 111 : how to i 

make, 112 ' 

Pilchards, a nseful fond, 127 
Plaice, nutritive nualities of, 127 
Polenta, Italian, how made, 48 
Polio con an-oz, a Spaui>h notional j 

dish, 48 J 

Pollack, good when in season, 125 1 
Pork, largely consumed in Oenuanf J 

in the form of sansags, 2i * 

Porridge, oat and rye-meal, eaten * 

in the iiottli of Euro|>e, 2i ' J 

Potatos, food constituents nf; ll.ISjJ 

15 ; require the addition of f«tl»"fl 

matter, 49 ; in salads, 117, 118 % 
PotBga maigre, 39 ; further ra-Jl 

murks respecting, 98 d 

Potage gras, 9S | 

Potash-water, English, a trnst- 1 

worthy article, 167 J 

Put-au-fou, ingredients of, 23, [Qr, 

P2-3, EDO ; Gonffffs instruotiona i 



for iu muugement, 62, 9S, IDS 

—202 ; DuEdBs' receipt, SOS 
Poultry, 17 ; in Franca, 23 ; tooted 

at a, low temperature, 70— 7'J ; 

roasting, 76 
Pmiipkins, 16 
Pui'iSes, vartoUB, 103. Sa SnupH 



Kemoulwle or sulftd-dressing, 117 
Keptilpa, food Rupplied bj, 18 
Kice, coastitucnta of, 16, 47 ; tlie 
piincipal food iu the trnpii's, 22 ; 
iienlftd additiona when eateu in 
Italy, 47 {see 111) ; modes of 
cooking, 111—113; Tfoeipt for 

boiliugfor curry, 112 
fiisotto k la MilaDaise, liow to 

make, 111 
" Konat and boiled " — the flta]ile 

food of the middte-clsss Eugtlsli- 

mnii, 62 
EoaatinK, cookinfj meat by, 76 ; 

Eriuciplea of, 76 ; necessity for 
aatiuL', 77 ; temiiorature of the 
inUrior, 67 
Huasin, Northern, staple food con- 
' iti, 24 



Saoo, 16 

St Qalniier aerated water, 16S 

Sslad-dresaing, 117 

Balads— in Sontbem Euro^ and 
France, 22, 23 ; instrnctionB for 
making and dreaaing, 116 — 6; 
made of cold bgileit table vvge- 
tahles, 118; the French salode 
de lEgiimca. 119 note 

Salmon, value »a food, 120; not 
obtuii]«hle iu Paris in n freah 
state, 132 ; crimping, 133 

Bal<ify, 103 

Snlt, Gomnion, a necessary addition 
to food, 17 



Saai^GB, principles of, 102 ; how to 

serre, 130 
Sausa^, meat eaten in form uf, in 

Spain and Germany, 23, 24 
' ' Sautor " — the Frouch cookery 1 

term eiplaincil, 106 iu)U 
Scallops aa a substitute for oysters, 

177 Hofe 
SchDola, public, improper food at, B 
Sea-bream, nsefnl as food, 123 
Seakale, 13 
Seaweed", HUttitive vftlue of, 18, 

182 noU 
Sedentary classes, food suitable to, | 

29, 33 ' 

Seltzer water, 168 
Sbell-liBh, IS ; as a garnish, 131. 138 I 
Skate, nutritive qualities oF, 127 ' 
Smelti easy of digestion, 126 
Smith, Mr. L. 0., of Slockholra. 

plan of cooking adopted by, 73 
Soun-watcr, English, ti-uat worthy, 

167 
Sole, PU7 of (lisGi'tion, 1S6 ; wostv- 

fui process of cleuuiog, 129 — 130 1 
Soup : fish, 100, 136, 137 ; haricot, I 

33 ; turtle, 157 ; clear vi^Uble, ! 

receipt for, (19 ; Gouif^'a directions 1 

for making, 207 ; white, 151 J 

Soups almost unknown to the | 

working man, 91 ; excellence of 

French, 92 ; nomeuclaturc^ 94 i 

judgment required in flavouring I 

101 ; gomitures for, 102—3 ; an 

initial coarse at dinners, 146, 

163 : author's receipt for cheap 

nutritions, 212—214 
Spain, food consumed by inhabit- J 

ants of, 23 " 

Spiuauh, 16 
Rlai'hya tuberifero, a Japai 

vegetable recent) V introduced J 

into England, 118 note ^ ' 

Stari'liv matters present in food, I 

n, i5. 22 ' 

stewing, elTective, 82 
Stimuhints, 5, 28 ; at meals, 148, i 
165 

Stock-pot, the, 93—5 
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Index, 



Stui^geon, value as food, 129 
Suj;;ar, 16 

Sweets, at the modem dinner, 147, 
152, 155 



Tapioca, 15 

Tea, 17, 153 ; afternoon, charac- 
teristics of, 143 

Thackeray's line* on boiiillalmise, 
101 mU 

Toasts at public dinnei's, suggestions 
concerning, 190 — 192 

Tobacco, effects of, 161 ; coffee a 
natural ally, 165 

Tomato, 16, 49 ; simple cookery 
alone admissible, 107 ; uncooked, 
116 

Tromcs, food in the, 22, 26 

Truffles, when in season, 178 note ; 
remarks on, 187-8 ; French and 
English described, 187 note. 

Tubers and roots, foods derived 
from, 15 

Turbot, a substantial food, 126 

Turnip, constituents of the, 15 

Turtle soup, 167 ; controversy re- 
specting, 98 note 

Typhoid fever epidemics caused by 
tainted milk, 55 



United Kingdom, consumption of 
imported foods per head of popu- 
lation, 30 



Vegetable feeders, 10, 12 
Vegetables, dried and compressed, 

flavour destroyed in the process ; 

92 ; fresh, scarcity in London, 

196 ; gieen, 16, 23, 24, 103 
VeiTOicelli, a valuable food, 15 
Vinegar, largely made from grain, 

15 

AVaruen cooking- pot, 68 
Water, London supply, 166 ; aerated, 
166 ; dangers from drinking im- 
pure, 167 ; should be boiled, 168 
AVater-melon at dinner, 169 
Watercress as a garnish, 79 
Wheat, value as food, 14, 35, 41 
Whey, a wholesome beverage, 59 
Whitebait dinners, Greenwich, 157 
Whiting, easy of digestion, 126 
AVhole wheat-nif al bread, 35, 40, 42 
Whole-meal cakes, receipt for, 42 
Williams, Mr. M., on tlie Chemis- 
try of Food, 46, 77 
Wines, 16, 146, 156 ; use and abuse 
of at meals, 160 — 2 ; how to 
secure fine quality, 163 
Wolf-fish or cat-fish, value as food, 

128 
Working-man, dietary of the, 35-7, 
45 ; hints for improving, 214 

Yam, constituents of, 15 

Zakuska (the Russian's hors- 
d'oeuvre), service of, 148 
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